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The twin facts that the Editor’s office was 
being moved to a new building unfinished 
at this writing this summer and many mate- 
rials were still boxed as we went to press, 
and that his study at home was under re- 
construction and in dire confusion, have 
not benefited his professional correspon- 
dence or the getting out of this issue. As 
Hesiod saw it. Chaos begot Cosmos; but it 
took a while. This microcosm may not have 
functioned as well as the macrocosm did. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Among other possible shortcomings, if this 
number does not reach you as prematurely 
as some numbers last year, you will be 
tolerant, I trust. Centennial Hall 218 is the 
new address. If the personnel of Cover II is 
not up-to-date, send corrections. Our print 
ers’ general schedule requires, in any case, 
somewhat later mailing each month. Dr. 
Steiner’s new address is Centennial Hall 
220; book-companies and reviewers please 
note, 
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Edited by Grace L. Beede 


Minnesota Classical Conference 


Sister M. Bede, College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota, informs us of the an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota Classical 
Conference, October 22, at the University 
of Minnesota under the chairmanship of 
} Sister M. Bede Donelan. The speakers, fol- 
© lowing the theme, ‘‘New Aspects of Latin 
Teaching,’ include Professor Donald Swan- 
= son of the University of Minnesota, Dr. Leo 
| Ochrymowycz of Saint Mary’s College, Win- 
® ona, and the Reverend Odo Zimmerman of 
| Saint John’s University. A panel of high 
school teachers discuss ‘‘In-Service Train- 
§ ing for Latin Teachers.’’ Following a joint 
luncheon with the Modern Language Teach- 
ers, Dr. Emilie Margaret White, co-ordin- 
ator of Foreign Languages in the District 
of Columbia, addresses both groups on the 
subject, ‘‘Classical and Modern Languages 
Hand in Hand.”’ 


Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools 


IN THE FALL of 1951, after some years of 
discussion among school administrators and 
teachers of foreign language, the schools of 
Alton, Illinois, initiated a program for for- 
eign language instruction in the elementary 
grades. Explanatory announcements were 
sent to the parents, anc the elementary 
administrative assistant went to the class- 
rooms and talked to the children. All pupils 
from the fourth through the eighth grade 
were invited to attend classes for an hour a 
week, before or after the regular school 
day or on Saturday. French and Spanish 
were offered, and the regular junior or 
senior high school teachers had charge of 
the classes. 

Though there was an initial enthusiastic 
response on the part of the pupils, these 
first extra-curricular classes suffered se- 
verely in attendance as the year went on. 
Bad weather, sickness, medical and dental 
appointments, scout and YM and YW activi- 
ties, music and dancing lessons, and week- 
end trips of parents all took their toll. But 
the classes persisted throughout the year; 
dwindling groups were sometimes com- 
bined; faithful learners continued, had fun 
as they learned, and proud parents took de- 
light in their progress. Teachers kept ac- 
count of the hours taught, reported the to- 


tal at the end of each month, and received 
their pay. 

A picnic was held at the end of the year, 
pictures were taken and appeared in the 
superintendent's annual report, certificates 
of merit were presented to those who had 
completed the program satisfactorily to 
their teachers. No grades were given no 
assignments were made for work to be 
prepared. Books were rented or  pur- 
chased, as the students wished. For the 
most part class activities were on the 
“‘club’”’ level. Games, songs, drawings, sten- 
cils, scrap books, records, movies, and 
other materials of this kind were used. 
Pronunciation and oral work received the 
emphasis. Results were not always what a 
good teacher might like; but something was 
accomplished, and a beginning was made. 
And all this time we in the Latin depart- 
ment watched and waited, with interest and 
perhaps with some apprehension. But our 
turn was in the offing! 

With the fall of 52 came the announce- 
ment that Latin was to be offered in the 
grades along with French and Spanish. The 
extra-curricular type of program was to 
be continued. The same attendance diffi- 
culties experienced in the preceding year 
reappeared; but the groups in Latin, which 
were not so large to begin with, lasted 
fairly well. Junior high students especially 
dropped because of club activities, work, 
lack of transportation home from after- 
school classes, and athletic events and 
practice. In January of 1953, two of our 
administrators attended the foreign lan- 
guage conference held in Washington, D.C., 
found it a most interesting and valuable 
experience, and returned with renewed en- 
thusiasm toward our program. In the spring 
of this year, tape recordings of classes in 
each of the foreign languages were made 
as a kind of report to the administrators 
and the Board of Education. Again, a joint 
pienic closed the year’s work, and awards 
were presented. When classes were reopen- 
ed in September, 1953, German joined the 
ranks. 


But there is a growing feeling now that 
the language courses should have a place 
in the regular school day. However, serious 
difficulties present themselves. Already, 
the grade curriculum is crowded. It has 
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been suggested that capable students who 
do the regular work quickly might have at 
least two or three thirty-minute periods 
weekly in some foreign language. The prob- 
lems of room facilities and teaching per- 
sonnel, too, must be met. Perhaps more 
progress can be made when the present 
building program is completed. A local 
committee of foreign language teachers, 
working in the summer of 1954, recom- 
mended that ‘‘traveling’’ teachers well 
trained in the language, or qualified teach- 
ers in their respective buildings, conduct 
the classes. If all children are to have the 
opportunity to begin the study of a foreign 
language at an early age and to continue it 
through the junior high years, as recom- 
mended, steps will have to be taken care- 
fully and gradually. Meanwhile, good work 
must be done in the classes that are being 
operated, to justify their continuance and 
to promote their extension. 

Let us now notice briefly the content of 
our Latin course as it is has been given. 
Just as in regular classes, we begin with 
expressions of greeting, parting, and thanks 
for pupil, teacher, and parents: Salvete, 
omnes! Salve, magistra! Salve, mater! 
Vale, pater! Gratias! Identifying signs and 
labelled pictures may be used. Then we 
practice the first ten numerals, which serve 
also as good examples of vowel sounds. 
The song about Caesar’s legions, based 
upon the familiar ‘Little Indian’’ song, 
works in very handily here, and it is not 
many weeks before the pupils can sing it 
lustily. We learn the names of classroom 
objects: sella, mensa, charta, tabula nigra, 
creta, fenestra, ianua. And we either point 
these out with appropriate demonstratives 
or we ask and answer questions about them. 
For example: Haec est tabula nigra. Quid 
est haec? Tabula nigra est illa. Truly, 
“‘Repetitio est mater studiorum,’” and one 
may do well to remember and practice 
this principle in an elementary class, where 
a week, or sometimes more, elapses be- 
tween meetings! Drill on the material men- 
tioned may occupy several class periods, 
and it may be done in various and sundry 
ways. We count the pupils, boys, girls, 
chairs, windows. We do addition and, later, 
subtraction with our numbers, using sen- 
tences in the process. Before long we learn 
the ‘‘teens.’’ Then it is an easy jump to 
thirty and higher. Soon the children will 
enjoy counting by ten’s to one hundred. The 
songs America, Nonne Dormis? and Duc, 
Duc are successive triumphs for us. We 
have a map lesson, and we learn to name 
and locate the countries of western Europe 
as well as the continents of Asia and Africa. 


We distinguish insula and paeninsula, and 
learn the use of magna and parva. We may 
remind ourselves, ‘“‘America est patria nos- 
tra,’’ and learn to sing Deus Americam 
Benedicat. 

Of course, we make the acquaintance in 
Latin of members of the family, with the 
use of pictures, diagrams, and family trees, 
By the end of the year we know the names 
of many of the parts of the body. With the 
first snow or surely with the coming of 
Christmas we have a new area of interest. 
The Latin versions of Jingle Bells, Silent 
Night, and Come All Ye Faithful are a lot 
of fun for the children. Then there are 
Christmas greetings to exchange, Christ- 
mas treats, pictures and a story about 
Santa Claus, his rubra vestis, traha, octo 
cervi; nivis, glacies, arbor—in silva; tum 
domi: its ornamenta, candelae; dona sub 
arbore vel in tibialibus in muris—pupae, 
pilae, dulcia, fructus, carri, equi; all kinds 
of dona, nugae, triviae (bonis pueris et 
puellis, sed nihil pigris et malis liberis). 
And it is surprising how much Latin the 
children can read or understand even 
though they do not know the grammar 
for it. 

February with its patriotic holidays is a 
good time, if it has not been done before, 
to learn the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. And Valentine’s Day suggests Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart and the Cupid and 
Psyche story. Several good posters in con- 
nection with this myth and a brief version 
of the story printed to explain it to those 
unfamiliar with it proved very interesting 
to the younger pupils. The children always 
like to linger around the display table after 
classes, or to look at and inquire about the 
posters on easel and bulletin board. They 
pick up much information in this incidental 
fashion, and are eager to ask questions or 
to tell what they themselves know in con- 
nection with the displays. 

Perhaps this brief account will give some 
idea of what our first experimental years 
have been with Latin in the lower grades. 
In general, the approach has been by way 
of the oral and conversational route. To 
quote from the guidebook prepared during 
the summer of 1954, we aim ‘‘to give the 
children from the outset words and expres- 
sions which they may use naturally and 
understandingly. The vocabulary is con- 
cerned largely with home and school, and 
may be presented for the most part by ob- 
ject, picture, or action.’’ Word study, myth- 
ology, legend and history, private and pub- 
lic life, may all find their appropriate places 
in the course just as in any regular school 
class of older students. To be sure, things 
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must be kept simple, ana progress gradual 
and unhurried. But younger students can 
learn and enjoy much in a Latin Class. We 
trust that both we and the children have 
learned and shall continue to learn. Dum 
docemus, discimus! We hope we have taken 
a step in the right direction, and that our 
efforts will help a bit to keep burning the 
torch of classical learning in these United 
States. 
ANNA GOLDSBERRY 
Senior H. S., Alton, IU. 


Caesar on International Etiquette 

Points of international custom worth 
bringing to the attention of students read- 
ing Caesar include those pertaining to the 
rules governing the treatment of ambassa- 
dors and to the rules of conduct during con- 
ferences of war. The issue involving treat- 
ment of ambassadors is as alive today as in 
Caesar’s time. Writing of the revolt of the 
Veneti and of their arrest of Roman envoys, 
the Roman general makes this statement: 

legatos (quod nomen apud omnes nationes 


sanctum inviolatumque semper fuisset) reten- 
tos ab se et in vincula coniectos . . .1 


This same problem made front page news 
April 24, 1954, when The New York Times 
reported an incident involving ambassador- 
ial protocul: The Soviet Union broke diplo- 
matic relations with Australia over the 
case of Petrov, member of the Soviet dip- 
lomatic staff in Australia to whom asylum 
was granted by the Australian government. 
From the Soviet point of view her diplo- 
mats had been “physically attacked and 
violently restrained.’’ The note continued, 
charging that the Australian government 
had violated the most elementary norms of 
diplomatic conduct. . . .2 

Apropos of conduct during conferences of 
opposing generals in time of war, Caesar 
sets forth another familiar situation. Wish- 
ing to make evident his good faith in abid- 
ing by the rules of armistice during a par- 
ley with Ariovistus, Caesar refused to re- 
taliate when the Germans broke the rules, 
for he did not choose to give anyone the 
opportunity of saying that he had broken 
his word by treacherously attacking them 
during a parley: 

Nam etsi sine ullo periculo legionis delectae 

cum equitatu proelium fore videbat, tamen 

committendum non putabat, ut pulsis hostibus 
dici posset, eos ab se per fidem in colloquio 

circumventos.3 

ANASTASIA FuRMAN 
Columbia H.S., Richland, Wash. 


NoTEs 
1 Bell. Gall. II1,9. 
2New York Times, City Edition, April 24, 1954, 


Page 1. 
3 Bell. Gall. I, 46. 
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Fulbright Scholarships for Classics Students 


Two of South Dakota’s eight Fulbright 
Scholarships for the current year were 
awarded to students of the classics. Cons- 
tantina Nitsea Rallis, a graduate of Augus- 
tana College at Sioux Falls, will study Eu- 
ropean History at the University of Athens. 
Dorothy Ann Jaquith, Latin major from the 
University of South Dakota at Vermillion, 
won a Fulbright Scholarship, on the national 
competition, to study classics at Westfield 
College University of London. Out of all the 
fields represented, this percentage of grants 
for study of the classics is considered very 
high, and this department would welcome 
information relative to Fulbright and other 
awards granted to students of classics in 
other states. Opportunity for study abroad is 
a definite incentive to many students in the 
selection of their college courses, and in 
the case of Latin and Greek greatly en- 
hanced, of course, by as early a beginning 
as possible in these studies. 


“What About Latin?"°*— Guidance Pamphlet 


“Wuat Asout Latin?” is the title of an 
eleven page pamphlet ‘‘designed primarily 
to provide guidance officials and vocaticnal 
counselors in the secondary schools with 
information that will be useful for their 
pupils in deciding what studies in school 
are most likely to help them successfully 
carry on their life activities after they 
leave school. Specifically, this pamphlet is 
designed to show the place and value of 
Latin in a pupil’s preparation for a success- 
ful future.’’ Sections are devoted to the fol- 
lowing topics: What is ‘‘Latin’’ To-day? 
High School Latin and Habits of Study; 
Guidance for Prospective College Students; 
‘Why Didn’t Someone Tell Me?’’ An Ad- 
viser’s greatest difficulty; What Do We 
Mean by ‘“Vocational’’? Which Foreign 
Language? For Whom Has the Study of 
Latin a Strictly Vocational Value? For 
Teachers of Latin; For Teachers of 
Latin and Some Other Subject; For Teach- 
ers of English; For Teachers of French; 
For Teachers of Spanish, Italian, or Portu- 
guese; For Elementary School Teachers; 
For College Teachers of Various Courses; 
For Specialists in Various Fields; For Pre- 
Medical Students; For Prospective Den- 
tists, Veterinarians, Pharmacists, Nurses, 
Medical Technicians; For Pre-Law Stu- 
dents; For Pre-Ministerial Students; For 
Prospective Journalists and Other Profes- 
sional Writers; Language and Living; To 
Sum Up. 


Sponsored jointly by the A. P. A., the 
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American Classical League, and the four 
regional Classical Associations, this valu- 
able pamphlet was prepared by a special 
committee of the A. P. A.: William E. 
Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri, Chair- 
man; Wilbert L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky, Consultant, John P. Elder of Har- 
vard University and Gerald F. Else of the 
State University of Iowa. Copies may be 
obtained from the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
at ten cents. 

This guidance pamphlet for use in the 
secondary schools provides an excellent op- 
portunity for each teacher to do some pro- 
motional work at a small cost. With this in 
mind, this special offer is being made: 

Any high school teacher may send three-cent 
stamped long business envelopes to the Service 
Bureau of the American Classical League, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, with each addressed to a counselor 
in her school. (There is no limit on the number 
of envelopes provided each is addressed to a 
counselor or adviser.) The Pamphlet will be en- 
closed and mailed from Oxford direct to the 
counselor. It is of a size (4x9) to fit such an 
envelope. Anyone who wishes to serve the cause 
of the classics by putting this expertly prepared 
Pamphlet in the hands of a school counselor or 
admintsrator but lacks the name of that officer 
may do so simply by addressing the three-cent 
envelope to the ‘‘Director of Guidance, —— 
High School.” 

Persons writing in to Oxford may have a 
copy of the pamphlet at the stated price of 
10c. But the main thing is to see that the 
counselors receive such. Misinformation 
and prejudices may be corrected for them 
by this publication. 


A Bibliography on Latin Conversation 


ANNA GoLrseerRRY, Latin representative on 
the Foreign Language Curriculum Commit- 
tee, Alton (Ill.) Community Unit School 
District 11, has drawn uv the following 
bibliography for the ‘‘Latin in the Ele- 
mentary Schcols’’ course of Study (Appen- 
dix, page xxxiii): 

Brown, Robert T., C. M., Modern Latin 
Conversation, by a Father of the Society 
Chicago, 1943. 

Sister Mary Emmanuel, O. S. U., Quomodo 
Dicitur? James A. Denny Printing Co., 
Tiffin, Ohio, 1948. 

Wilby, Stephen W., Translation from the 
French, Seventh Edition, Guide to Latin 
Conversation, by a Father of the Society 
of Jesus. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, 
1892. 

Carr, Wilbert Lester, and Hadzsits, George 
Depue, The Living Language, A Latin 
Book for Beginners. D. C. Heath and Co., 
1933. 

Sweet, Waldo E., The Latin Workshop’s 
Experimental Materials, Book One. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1953. 


Camphell Bonner 


On suty 11, 1954 death closed the 
long and distinguished career of Camp- 
bell Bonner. Born January 30, 1876 in 
Nashville, Tennessee, he was an alum- 
nus of Vanderbilt University, which 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts (1896, 
1897), and he was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by Harvard 
University in 1900. He was Professor 
of Greek in Peabody College from 1901 
to 1907. In the latter year his long serv- 
ice to the University of Michigan be- 
gan, and in 1912 he succeeded Martin 
L. D’Ooge as head of the Department 
of Greek, which he administered for 
32 years until his retirement. 


His primary interests were those of 
a scholar and in his classes many 
graduate students learned the meaning 
of precise and critical scholarship. He 
will long be remembered in this coun- 
try and abroad for his numerous con- 
tributions to professional journa!s and 
especially for his major publications, 
The Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of 
Hermas (1933), The Last Chapters of 
Enoch in Greek (1937), The Homily on 
the Passion by Melito, Bishop of Sardis 
(1940), and most of all for his Studies 
in Magical Amulets, chiefly Greco- 
Egyptian (1950), a masterly work in a 
field of unusual difficulty. 


Bonner was a life-long member of 
the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, serving as its president 
in 1918-19. He participated in the early 
formulation of its policies and was long 
a regular attendant at its meet ngs. 
Although he met with us less frequently 
in recent years, there was no diminu- 
tion of his interest. The Association has 
lost one of its most loyal and distin- 
guished members. 


Miss Lawler’s paper here was completed 
before the recent discovery of a Roman 
Mithraeum in London. [Ed.] 
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Some Literary Uses of Archaeology 


[* A RECENT ARTICLE in The Classical 
Journal Leo M. Kaiser perceptive- 
ly comments on varying descriptions 
of Rome that occur in the works of 
English poets. He notes how each age 
saw Rome through different eyes.1 An 
even larger and perhaps more impor- 
tant subject is the literary use to which 
the materials supplied by archaeology 
have been put at various times by di- 
vers English authors. Some writers 
have sought knowledge; others have 
emphasized emotional reactions; still 
others have found moral allegories or 
psychological symbols in the ruins and 
artifacts unearthed by the archaeolo- 
gists. In their interpretation of archae- 
ology the writers of each period have 
reflected some of their basic attitudes. 
Though no brief selection can rightly 
illustrate the wide diversity of the lit- 
erary uses of archaeology, it may be 
valuable to point out a few representa- 
tive examples from various eras. 
Moralizing 

From the very beginnings of English 
literature authors have found sermons 
in stones. The writer of the Old Eng- 
lish poem The Ruined City, for in- 
stance, sees in the Roman remains at 
Bath the work of an heroic age which 
has tragically passed away.? But an- 
tiquarianism, that fascinating precur- 
sor of modern scientific archaeology, 


did not have a strong impact on litera- 
ture until the seventeenth century. In 
1658, when Sir Thomas Browne wrote 
his Hydriotaphia: Urne-Burial, or a 
Discourse on the Sepulchral Urnes 
Lately Found in Norfolk,® antiquarian 
interest had been recently stirred by 
the work of such men as Camden, but 
archaeology as we know it today did 
not exist. Thus Browne in his essay is 
primarily concerned not with the urns 
themselves but with the thovghts to 
which their discovery’ gives rise. 
Though he gives no meticulous descrip- 
tion of the excavated urns, which he 
believes to be relics of the Roman oc- 
cupation, he does try to assign them 
a general date and to explain their 
uses in burial. But his primary interest 
in them is as a starting place for a 
learned and sometimes pedantic dis- 
course on mortality. The urns are 
merely an excuse to pour forth tre- 
mendous book-learning on the subject 
of ancient burial customs, Classical 
and Biblical, and to express medical 
and religious theories about death. 
Hence as he discusses their size, 
shape, contents, uses, and site, he is 
constantly digressing into moral sym- 
bolism. Like those who later inter- 
preted the passages of the pyramids 
as prophecies of human history, he 
finds almost medieval allegory in ar- 
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chaeology, the child of the new learn- 
ing. For instance, Browne is much im- 
pressed by the symbolic significance of 
the fact that the urns in which ancient 
men were buried closely resemble the 
wombs in which they were conceived. 
The last resting place is a return to 
the first.5 He ends his essay with what 
is practically a sermon on the tran- 
siency of mortal fame and on the Chris- 
tian hope of immortality. It is interest- 
ing that, though twentieth century au- 
thors have largely abandoned Browne’s 
religious earnestness, they have in 
part returned to symbolic interpreta- 
tion. 


If Browne in his allegorizing, his 
beautifully ponderous erudition, and 
his vivid interest in the mysterious and 
ancient represents certain aspects of 
the seventeenth century, Joseph Addi- 
son is a striking example of the eight- 
eenth. In archaeology Addison prima- 
rily seeks knowledge about Classical an- 
tiquity. He does not bother to explain 
why he desires that knowledge, for he 
assumes that it is of the utmost value 
to his own time. Though his main in- 
terest is obviously literary, he is anx- 
ious to supplement written materials 
with information from other sources. 
Thus in his Dialogues upon the Use of 
Ancient Medals, Especially in Relation 
to the Latin and Greek Poets® (prob- 
ably written between 1699 and 1703) he 
expresses a belief in the importance 
of the materials provided by Classical 
archaeology. By ‘‘medals’’ Addison 
means coins. In his clear and logical 
dialogues, Addison is not, like Browne, 
intriguing himself with mysteries nor 
speculating about the customs and be- 
liefs of the shadowy inhabitants of 
Roman Britain. He is defending numis- 
matics from its detractors by showing 
how the study of coins can throw light 
on the history, art, and literature of 
Rome. Through coins he is seeking to 
learn more about Roman civilization, 
a civilization that he seems to believe 
better than that of his own age. The 
key to his intent is thus well expressed 
by Alexander Pope’s prefatory lines 
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making fun of purely antiquarian or 
dilettante coin collecting but praising 
serious attempts to picture Roman as 
it really was and to make its glories 
“bloom anew.’’? Addison points out, as 


later archaeologists are often to do,§ 


how much about the past one can learn 
from coins that one cannot learn from 
written history and how much more 
reliable the information from coins 
often is. However, Addison principally 
stresses the interdependence of numis- 
matic and literary research: coins help 
explain poems, poems help explain 
coins. Thus for Addison archaeology is 
a means toward learning about the 
Classical world, a world so nearly per- 
fect that (as Dialogue III points out) 
it can in many respects be a model 
for Addison’s inferior age. Numismat- 
ics, history and literature can be weld- 
ed into an instrument for gaining trust- 
worthy information. Any one of the 
three without the others is incomplete. 


Emotions 


To the early nineteenth century, fac- 
tual knowledge about ancient Rome did 
not seem quite so important as to Addi- 
son and his contemporaries. The Ro 
mantics turned to archaeology for 
more personal and emotional reasons. 
In the decaying arches of the Colos- 
seum, as Mr. Kaiser points out, they 
found symbols of their own ‘‘ruined” 
lives.’ Rose Macaulay in her Pleasures 
of Ruins (London, 1953) shows how the 
early nineteenth century particularly 
enjoyed musing on the melancholy 
transiency of grandeur and _ beauty. 
Ruins were in style, whether the ruined 
temples of the Forum or the ruined 
heart of Byron. The Romantics were 
grateful to the excavator because he 
dug up additional desolated cities and 
shattered tombs over which they could 
mourn and provided new cause for de 
licious despair. Thus Shelley, probably 
inspired by a contemporary travel 
book, seizes upon the remains of the 
huge statue of Rameses II at Thebes 
for an ironic symbol of the desolation 
of human pride in his sonnet Ozyman- 
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dias.” But the most common reaction 
to archaeology itself was a kind of 
phoenix-thought. Out of the ancient 
ashes now being investigated by the 
scholars a new age could arise. Shel- 
ley’s well known adaptation of Vergil 
in the final chorus of Hellas sets the 
tone: 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn .. .10 


This idea of rebirth is repeated par- 
ticularly often in connection with the 
uncovering of Pompeii and Herculan- 
eum. For each author, however, the re- 
birth has a different personal connota- 
tion. Thus looking at Pompeii, Words- 
worth mourns his own now desolated 
youthful poetic inspiration but hopes 
that it, like the ancient city, can rise 
again through a new birth of poetry 
based on Greek poems rediscovered in 
the ashes.11 In Walter Savage Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations the poet 
Southey and the scholar Porson discuss 
the scrolls unearthed at Herculaneum. 
Porson says he is kept alive only by 
the hope of rescuing from the scrolls 
portions of the lost works of great 
Greek authors, works too great ever to 
be written in a Christian culture. 
Through Porson, Landor bitterly at- 
tacks the various governments and 
kings of Europe for not supplying ade- 
quate funds for the archaeologists and 
for not cooperating in regaining the in- 
estimably valuable heritage of Greek 
literature and thus reviving Greek cul- 
ture. ‘‘Twenty scholars in seven years 
might retrieve the worst losses we ex- 
perience from the bigotry of popes and 
califs.”’12 Shelley, standing on the ruins 
of disinterred Pompeii, characteristi- 
cally connects the reappearance of the 
city from its ashes with his hopes for a 
rebirth of Italian freedom inspired by 
the revolution of 1820 in Naples.1% 
Archaeology can even have political 
connotations. 


Though Browning’s Love among the 
Ruins is a good example of Victorian 


poetry inspired by interest in archae- 
ology,14 and through Bulwer-Lytton’s 
The Last Days of Pompeii (1834) shows 
how archaeological material could be 
used for the purposes of sentimental, 
melodramatic fiction,15 Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s poem The Burden of Nine- 
veh16 is perhaps an even more piquant 
treatment. The poem, published first in 
1856 but greatly revised for the volume 
of 1881, is an ironic social satire in- 
spired by the sight at the British Mu- 
seum of one of the great Assyrian bulls 
dug up by Layard near Nineveh. Ros- 
setti skillfully weaves into his poem 
details from Layard’s account of his 
excavations. Half-seriously, half hu- 
morously, Rossetti sees in the great 
stolid idol a symbol of the transiency 
of earthly glories and even of the gods 
themselves. Yet Rossetti has neither 
the earnest piety of Browne nor the 
emotional intensity of a poet like 
Byron. He is primarily satirical. He 
contrasts the prim English schoolgirls 
marching well chaperoned in decent 
files past the great statue with the 
voluptuous red-mouthed maidens and 
brutal priests who performed dark rites 
before it in ancient Assyria. The ter- 
rifying god, the adored image, has be- 
come a Sunday amusement in the staid 
British Museum! But is it really no 
longer a worshipped deity? The same 
sun casts the same shadow in dull Lon- 
don as long ago in bright Nineveh. The 
same unblinking eyes look down, and 
the heavy body still images the same 
traits of men. What will happen in the 
far distant future when London itself 
is merely a vague memory, as ancient 
Egypt was when this bull was shaped, 
as Nineveh is now to Rossetti? The 
future archaeologist, perhaps from 
Australia, may disinter it in England 
and, knowing little of chronology and 
nothing of forgotten Christianity, may 
take it as the sacred idol of London 
as well as of Nineveh. Will he be 
wrong? 

The smile rose first, — anon drew nigh 

The thought: . . . Those heavy wings 

spread high 
So sure of flight, which do not fly; 
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That set gaze never on the sky; 
Those scriptured flanks it cannot see; 

Its crown, a brow-contracting load; 

Its planted feet which trust the sod:... 

(So grew the image as I trod:) 

O Nineveh, was this thy God, — 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh?17 

For Browne, the Norfolk urns were 
moral allegories; to Addison, Roman 
coins taught historical and literary les- 
sons; for Wordsworth and _ Shelley, 
Pompeii represented yearnings for a 
revival of poetic power and freedom; 
to Rossetti, the Assyrian bull seemed 
an ironic symbol of dull Victorian phil- 
istinism. How do twentieth century au- 
thors approach archaeology? What 
meaning or symbolism does it have for 
them? One example, perhaps not 
wholly representative but certainly re- 
vealing, must suffice. 

Freudianism 

To Eleanor Clark, author of Rome 
and a Villa (Garden City, N.Y., 1952), 
the ruins of Hadrian’s great palace 
near Tivoli can be analyzed as Freud- 
ian symbols. Archaeology in this case 
provides a basis for psychoanalysis. 
Hadrian, according to Miss Clark, ex- 
pressed in his villa his innermost de- 
sires and conflicts. The building to her 
seems a Proustian ‘‘memoir,”’ a piece 
of autobiography, ‘‘the true private 
and desperate expression’’ of the em- 
peror.!5 In its location on a plain, its 
dark labyrinthine passages, its use of 
space and light, its never finished form- 
lessness, its very decoration and brick- 
work it symbolically reveals the man. 
It is especially an image of Hadrian’s 
sexual life, of his troubled love for the 
boy Antinous. As in Rome itself Miss 
Clark sees water as the primary sym- 
bol, and water gushed everywhere in 
the villa. Through Hadrian the ruins as 
reconstructed in the minds of the 
archaeologists represent the decaying 
Roman civilization of his reign. The 
villa was the last frantic work of a de- 
feated and dying culture and, like Had- 
rian himself, expiring conquered by the 
forces of virtue, it could have no fu- 
ture. “It had been many things, many 
kinds of expression noble and ignoble, 
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but it was always, along with the rest, 
his private work of homage to a 
civilization founded, as on a rock, on 
the knowledge of the world’s beauty 
and delight.’’19 It was a monument to 
that civilization’s ultimate defeat. Such 
is Miss Clark’s interpretation of the 
materials with which the archaeolo- 
gists have supplied her. 


So the imaginations, healthy or un- 
healthy, moral or satiric, personal or 
general, pedantic or emotional, foolish 
or sensible, of various writers in vari- 
ous eras have worked with archae- 
ology. How vital a force the archae-| 
ologist, especially the Classical archae-” 
ologist, has been on English literature 
it is hard to overestimate. Interpreta- 
tion of the distant past, logically or 
symbolically, is one of the great func- 
tions of literature. These few examples 
may help to show how the archaeolo- © 
gist plays a great role in supplying to! 
the imaginative writer challenging 
facts and vivid symbols. k 


Curtis DaHL 
Wheaton College (Massachusetts) 
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Roman Britain in a Nutshell 


OST sTuDENTs and teachers of the 
\ classics, on their first trip to Eu- 
rope, make their way as quickly as pos- 
sibly to Italy. That is entirely under- 
standable, and is, indeed, as it should 
be. Ordinarily it is not until the third 
or fourth trip abroad, if then, that their 
attention turns to Roman Britain. ‘‘I’d 
have liked so much to see some of the 
Roman centers in Britain,’’ one hears 
over and over again, ‘“‘but I simply did 
not have the time.”’ 

Now, it is true that one cannot in a 
few fleeting hours follow the line of the 
Antonine Wall, or go out from Carlisle 
to Gilsland or from Newcastle to Hed- 
don to see the impressive remains of 
Hadrian’s Wall, or study the ruins at 
York and Chester, Lincoln and Caer- 
leon, Silchester and Goathland and 
Bath, or hunt down the fascinating but 
scattered remnants of villas and walls 


' and amphitheaters hither and yon; 


but if the classicist’s itinerary includes 
London—and in this day of trans-Atlan- 


' tie planes most such itineraries do, or 


easily can, include that city—it is en- 
tirely possible in a single day, or two 
days at most, to get some idea of the 
kind of Roman remains which have 
been found in Britain. 

The classicist may perform this feat 
by seeing the Romano-British remains 
in London, and then visiting either Col- 
chester (Roman Camulodunum) or St. 
Albans (Roman Verulamium), or both. 
If he can devote two days to out-of-town 
trips, he should go to both these sites. 
When one day only is available, he 
may choose St. Albans if he does not 
mind tramping several miles through 
mud (it is almost certain to be raining 
in Britain in the summer); otherwise 
he should go to Colchester. 

In either case, the classicist should 
take a look at the portion of the Roman 
city wall of London which was uncov- 
ered by the bombings of 1940. This can 
be done on the same day on which he 
journeys to one of the other sites. A 


two-penny ride on the ‘‘Underground”’ 
will take him to the Moorgate station. 
A short distance from that station his 
map of London will reveal an old street 
called London Wall, which originally 
ran beside the wall. Travelers of pre- 
war days may recall that a small 
portion of the wall used to be visible in 
St. Alphage’s churchyard. Bombs have 
demolished almost all of the compara- 
tively modern buildings along the end 
of the street, but have miraculously 
freed a portion of the Roman wall some 
seventy feet long and about twenty feet 
high in the rear, which the later build- 
ings had covered and concealed. The 
wall has been cleared and given an 
attractive setting in a pleasant little 
park, with grass and flowers and 
benches, in the midst of the bombed-out 
area. 

The wall is constructed of greyish- 
white stones resembling cobblestones, 
set in mortar in which are seen, here 
and there, occasional fragments of 
orange-red Roman bricks. A later age 
topped the ancient portion of the wall 
with other Roman bricks, apparently 
taken from Roman buildings in the 
vicinity. At present the wall can be 
viewed only from the front; but some 
neck-twisting farther along the street 
reveals the fact that when (and if) the 
back of the wall is later made acces- 
sible, it will be even more impressive 
to the visitor. 

As one walks back on London Wall 
Street, other portions of the wall 
appear farther along—notably at the 
old church of All-Hallows-on-the-Wall, 
at the corner of Little Winchester 
Street. 

Again for the benefit of the traveler 
of another day, it should be pointed 
out with regret that the famous ‘‘Ro- 
man bath” in Strand Lane, which he so 
dutifully visited on his first trip to Lon- 
don, is now believed to date from the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century! 

Pending repairs on the British Mu- 
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seum building, only a small portion of 
the treasures of that great museum are 
at present on display. Our classicist 
should make sure to see those which 
are available in his field at the time of 
his London sojourn. 

If our traveler has decided upon 
Verulamium for his one-day visit, he 
will find it easy to arrange the trip. 
Situated as it is only thirty or forty 
minutes’ ride from London, St. Albans 
may be reached by train from St. Pan- 
cras station (at a cost of about a dollar 
a round trip on ‘‘excursion days’’), or 
by bus. 

St. Albans is an attractive and sur- 
prisingly busy market-town with a fine 
cathedral (portions of which go back to 
the eleventh century), a ruined abbey, 
a picturesque old clock-tower, interest- 
ing Tudor houses and inns—and also a 
“cinema’’ and a Woolworth store! 
Many of its buildings incorporate in 
their structure ancient stones and 
bricks from the Roman Verulamium, 
which lies just to the east of the pres- 
ent town. Convenient sign-posts set up 
by the town council guide the traveler 
past the cathedral and down to the 
banks of the river Ver, peacefully beau- 
tiful with its white swans and its tree- 
shaded banks. Here, again laid out as 
a lovely park—but this time a park 
comprising several green acres, with 
interminable muddy paths and roads 
traversing it — is the recently excavat- 
ed site of the most important Roman 
town in southern Britain. 

Unfortunately the rigors of the Bri- 
tish climate have compelled the exca- 
vators of Verulamium to re-bury most 
of their discoveries, after they have 
been photographed, catalogued, stu- 
died, and published. Otherwise the site 
would have for the visitor much of the 
appeal of Pompeii, with its walls, ‘‘re- 
gions,’’ houses, public buildings, and 
forum. Also, a considerable portion of 
the ancient city is still unexcavated, 
and awaits a later ‘‘campaign’’ on the 
part of the scholars. However, what is 
visible is most interesting. A great 
stretch of the city wall, for example, 
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still stands; and the visitor who enjoys E 


‘thiking’’ may walk along outside it, to 
his heart’s content. The foundations of | 
the southeast gate in the wall, towards ' 
London, where the Roman road later | 
known as Watling Street entered the 
town, are clearly visible. At another 
point, a mushroom-shaped hole in the 
wall can be manoeuvered (or rather, 
the head of the visitor may be manoeu- | 
vered) until one has a spectacular view 7 
of the cathedral through the opening in | 
the Roman wall! At some distance 
away, a corner of the wall which en- 
closed the forum of the city is also to 
be seen. Again at a considerable dis- 
tance, in a modern house-like struc- § 
ture built to protect it, a hypocaust 7 
with a mosaic floor, a portion of the 
bath suite of a Roman dwelling, can 
be studied. 

But the most interesting of all the 
ruins is undoubtedly the theater of 
Verulamium, which has been com- 
pletely cleared and beautifully dis- 
played, and which may be studied 
with great ease, thanks to the diagrams 
and explanatory charts and signposts 
(‘‘Orchestra,’’ ‘‘Dressing-Room,”’’ etc.) 
placed conveniently for the purpose. 
This, the only Roman theater so far 
found in Britain, dates from about 180 
A.D.; yet, oddly enough, the orchestra 
was originally circular, as in the Greek 
theaters of the fifth century B. C. There 
is a stage, however—a stage, as it 
were, ‘“‘shoved out’? from the back- 
ground of the scaena, and with banks 
of seats for spectators on either side 
of it, in addition to the seats which 
curve in a cavea around the orchestra. 

In the bright, new little museum not 
far from the theater, representative 
finds — pottery, coins, jewelry, small 
bronzes, mosaics, inscriptions, etc. — 
are well set up; and charts and models 
clarify the whole site for the visiting 
classicist. If one is fortunate he may 
even encounter in the museum, as did 
this writer, one of the modest excava- 
tors, who may be induced to talk a 
little about the discoveries. 

Verulamium, then, will give a good 
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idea of a large, cleared site, excavated 
in the most approved scientific man- 
ner. However, if our classicist quails 
at the thought of so much walking and 
so much mud, I should suggest that 
he go to Colchester—the Roman Camu- 
lodunum. Again if he is so fortunate as 
to happen upon an “‘excursion day,”’ he 
may make the trip by train for about 
a dollar and a quarter. A train leaves 
the Liverpool Street station at 9:41 
A.M., and reaches Colchester at 11:07. 
Trains return at frequent intervals; a 
good one leaves Colchester at 5:21 
P.M., and reaches London at 6:39. 

Camulodunum was the earliest col- 
ony set up in Britain by the Romans. 
It had belonged originally to the Bri- 
tish ruler whom Shakespeare called 
Cymbeline, and whom scholars prefer 
to call Cunobelin. It was conquered by 
the Romans in 44 A.D., and in 50 A.D. 
a Roman colony was established on its 
site. It was captured by the warrior 
queen Boudicca (or Boadicea) in 61 
A.D., but was subsequently re-taken by 
the Romans. The later Roman emper- 
ors Carausius and Allectus made their 
headquarters here in the third century, 
and increased the prestige of the city 
greatly. 

Colchester, or the castra on the river 
Colne, as Camulodunum was called aft- 
er the departure of the Romans, is not 
an open site as is Verulamium. Here 
the visiting classicist will see Roman 
remains under later structures, and 
Roman building materials worked into 
mediaeval walls, houses, and churches. 
But the plan of the town is definitely 
that of a Roman military colony, with 
two main streets at right angles to each 
other; much of the surviving Roman 
construction is clearly visible; and 
there is in the town one of the best 
museums for the study of Romano-Bri- 
tish life to be found anywhere. 

Some two miles of the city walls are 
of Roman construction—of brick, com- 
bined with small grey stones. Exten- 
sive remains of one of the Roman 
gates, known today as the Balkerne 
Gate, are still present, carefully pre- 
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served and displayed. An odd local tra- 
dition connects the town with the legen- 
dary ‘“‘Old King Cole,’’ and gives the 
name ‘‘King Cole’s Castle’’ to these Ro- 
man ruins. 


At the end of what is now the High 
Street, there stood in the first century 
of the Christian era a temple of the 
Deified Claudius, built of brick and 
stone. This temple Queen Boudicca 
seized, and in it she made her last 
stand against the Romans in 61 A.D.; 
with her defeat it was virtually des- 
troyed. In the reign of William the Con- 
queror a moated castle or keep was 
constructed on its foundations, and 
largely of its materials. The Castle of 
Colchester is the largest Norman keep 
in the island—it is nearly twice as large 
as the keep of the Tower of London, 
and its walls are in places thirty feet 
thick. This picturesque building is to- 
day a museum; and the classicist may 
study, inside its ‘“‘herring-bone’’ brick 
and stone walls, the substructures of 
the Roman temple, as well as the ob- 
jects in its display cases. 

This writer found the Romano-Bri- 
tish collection of the Colchester mu- 
seum one of the most interesting such 
collections she has ever seen. It is, in- 
deed, one of the finest in the world. It 
contains several instructive models and 
charts—of the temple of Claudius, of 
early Celtic temples, of gates, of har- 
bors. It is famous also for its burial 
groups, set up as found. Some of these 
include tombs made of tile—of the sort 
mentioned by Ovid in his Fasti (2.537); 
others contain lead caskets. One of the 
latter, a weird specimen, by a trick of 
earth pressure shows the remains of a 
Roman woman in outline, clearly visi- 
ble on the lead, although the body has 
long since vanished. 

In the field of sculpture the museum 
is almost equally rich. In addition to 
innumerable figurines, both metal and 
stone, there is a fine bronze Mercury, 
a bronze pigeon about an inch long 
(one of the smallest Roman cast figures 
known), and the strange Romano-Bri- 
tish figure of the Colchester Sphinx, in 


ad 


60 


stone, portrayed as rending a human 
victim with its claws (there is reason 
to believe that the sphinx was the em- 
blem of Colchester.) 

Pottery, both Roman and_ local, 
abounds in the museum. Roman kilns 
were found at Colchester, and various 
local potters can be recognized by their 
handiwork. There are utensils of all 
sorts, and several finer, more decora- 
tive pieces. There are imitations of Ro- 
man and Greek ware, and in particular 
of Samian ware. The famous Colches- 
ter Vase, a second-century cup proba- 
bly made in Colchester, is of special 
interest, with its spirited decorations, 
in relief, of gladiators in combat. In 
addition to vessels of various types, the 
potters are represented by clay 
lamps, by terracotta antefixes and 
other architectural adornments, and by 
an array of small masks, some for use 
in the decoration of large clay jars. 

The glass in the Colchester museum 


is famous. The collection comprises 
clear glass, colored glass, glass 
moulded in relief patterns; great 


square bottles, and rounded bowls, 
used to hold cremated remains—and 
at the other extreme, tiny unguentaria 
and a delicate feeding-bottle for a baby. 
The metal work includes pre-Roman 
cauldrons, some showing Greek influ- 
ence: bronze fittings and decorations; 
mirrors, some oblong, and _ looking 
very modern; a large collection of 
fibulae of many types; brooches, rings, 
armlets, bracelets, necklaces, earrings, 
hairpins, and tweezers, of both the Cel- 
tic and the Roman period. There are 
bronze bells, spoons, probes, earpicks, 
strigils, needles, amulets, styloi, surgi- 
cal instruments, and even Jews-harps. 
Objects of iron include weapons and 
tools, bolts, locks, padlocks, keys, 
shears, hinges, and even neck chains 
and shackles of various types. Also of 
iron are the curious ‘“‘hipposandals,”’ 
for horses, looking like clogs, and in- 
tended to be lashed to the animals’ 
feet—but just how, nobody knows! 
Money was minted at Camulodunum 
by Cunobelin early in the first century; 
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also, Carausius and Allectus, 
third century, minted coi. in the col- 
ony. As we should, then, © ~»,ect, Col- 
chester boasts a superb couection of 
Celtic and Roman coins. There is in it 


in the’ 


even a mould for the manufacture of © 


counterfeit coins! 


Inscriptions in the museum are im- £ 
portant also. There are sepulchral, hon- ° 


orary, and official inscriptions; there 
are glandes, votive plaques, and other 


small inscribed objects. Above all there 


are curious altars to strange Gallic dei- 
ties—notably one set up in honor of the 
*“Sulevian Mothers,”’ divinities foreign 
to Roman worship. 

Many fine mosaics have been brought 
in to the museum from the numerous 
villas found in the neighborhood of Col- 
chester. Also, there is in the collection 
a great array of small objects of inter- 
est: a clay theater ticket; a lead ink- 
well; a set of hinges made of bone: 
leather soles from ancient shoes; the 
marks of somebody’s sandal-nails im- 
pressed on a tile while it was still 
moist; on another tile, the mark of a 
goat’s hoofs. 

As in the case of St. Albans, the con- 
tinuity of human life in Colchester 
from ancient times down to the present 
day is evident to the visitor at every 
turn. Roman pavements appear here 
and there in the town. Recently a Mith- 
raeum was found in the city—and one 
recalls Kipling’s ‘‘Mithras, god of the 
morning, Our trumpets waken the wall 
—’’. The mediaeval priory of St. Bot- 
olph, ruined now, but still stately and 
impressive, is constructed of red Ro- 
man brick from ancient buildings. We 
are further reminded of the Middle 
Ages by the gate of a Benedictine Ab- 
bey; by a fine old Saxon tower with a 
triangular-headed doorway, in_ the 
Church of the Holy Trinity; and by the 
innumerable narrow old streets and 
lanes. In the museum, too, this period 
is well represented by beautiful medi- 
aeval manuscripts and altar-books, old 
deeds and other documents, and church 
vestments. 

The Renaissance is brought vividly 
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The Classics and Diplomacy 


(Read at The Classical Association, Boston, Feb. 13, 1954) 


N CONSIDERING the subject assigned 
to me at this time, the relation- 

ship of the Classics to diplomacy, I 
have assumed the propriety of broad 
definitions. I have assumed that the 
Classics include not only the great 
creative and imaginative literature of 
the ancient western world, but also the 
great historical, political, and philo- 
sophical writing which reveals the 
thought, the aspirations, and the ex- 
periences of the Greek and Roman 
peoples, the problems they faced and 
the way they faced them. And, likewise, 
I have assumed that diplomacy means 
not only the methods and practice of 
diplomacy, which may be called state- 
craft, but also the purposes and ob- 
jectives of diplomacy, which may be 
called statesmanship. 

Although statecraft is essential to 
diplomacy and in some of its aspects 
may be great art through which state:- 
manship can be rendered fruitful or in 
the absence of it barren, it presents no 
great problem for it is within the grasp 
of anyone who has reasonable compe- 
tence and diligence. This is because it 
involves a known quantity of exact 
knowledge which can be set down in 
treatises and manuals, and can be 


learned as one learns a catechism or 
rules of grammar. This knowledge is 
found in the constitutions of nations, in 
treaties, agreements, and _ protocols 
among nations, and in the customary 
procedures that have been handed down 
from one generation to another. Much 
of it is incorporated in what is called 
international law, in the constitutions 
of international bodies, such as the 
United Nations, and in the learned com- 
mentaries on these subjects. This 
knowledge of statecraft constitutes by 
far the greater part of formal in- 
struction in colleges and universities in 
international affairs. Students are re- 
quired to learn the duties and im- 
munities of ambassadors, the voting 
procedures in various international 
bodies, the methods for selecting judges 
for judicial or arbitral tribunals, and 
in short, the institutions, political, eco- 
nomic, and social through which civi- 
lized nations conduct their affairs and 
communicate with each other. 

In this important realm of statecraft 
we are indebted today to the ancient 
as well as to the modern world. Ancient 
Greece, as you all well know, was com- 
posed of many independent states. They 
fought each other, formed alliances and 


to mind by narrow, timbered houses in 
the town (not so elaborate as those at 
York or Chester, but picturesque nev- 
ertheless)—and also, in the museum, 
by fine manuscripts and early printed 
books. The modern atmosphere is fur- 
nished by the thriving, busy city itself, 
again complete with ‘‘cinema’”’ and 
Woolworth’s, and by the businesslike 
military base on the edge of the town. 

One final touch amused me, as 


I made my way to the bus which would 
take me to the railroad station: In a 
chiropodist’s window there was prom- 
inently displayed a reproduction of the 
Greek statue of the Spinario—a lad 
seated on a stone, pulling a thorn out 


of his foot! What better classical hack- 
ing could a chiropodist ever hope to 
find! 

In this way, then, the classicist may, 
with amazingly little expenditure of 
time and energy, ‘‘sample’’ the great 
Romano-British civilization. His experi- 
ences, even if they cover only one or 
two days, will enrich his teaching enor- 
mously—especially his teaching of Cae- 
sar and Tacitus. And I should not be 
surprised if these experiences would 
lead him, on his next trip abroad, to an 
enthusiastic exploration of many more 
of the sites of Roman Britain. 

Lian B. LAWLER 

Hunter College 
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confederacies against their enemies or 
for their own welfare, developed peace- 
ful methods of settling disputes, sent 
ambassadors, made treaties, observed 
truces, and were conversant with 
balances of power. The Romans, even 
more than the Greeks, developed state- 
craft to a high level. Although they 
were more interested in a preponder- 
ance than in a balance of power, or in 
confederations, they developed precise 
laws of war and peace, laws which they 
regarded as sacred, and practiced all 
the arts of diplomacy known today. 
They recognized the rights of neutrals, 
planted strategic colonies, used peace- 
ful as well as forceful methods of set- 
tling disputes, and gave great attention 
to the relationship between justice and 
law. 

These matters of statecraft are 
mentioned for the reason stated: they 
form the bulk of our formal education 
in diplomacy. The quantity of informa- 
tion is great and its value is obvious, 
but it does not embrace the substance 
of statesmanship, and it is in the area 
of statesmanship that the Classics have 
their transcendent value. Statesman- 
ship virtually defies definition because 
it is not an exact body of knowledge, 
or a rule that can be learned, or a 
precedent, a dogma or a pattern. It is 
not a fact or a skill: it is a vision. It 
involves what is called prescience, the 
ability to see ahead and perceive the 
end and the result of a course of action. 
It includes insight into the characters 
and motives of men for the purpose of 
realizing what is possible in human af- 
fairs, what the pulse of man will stand 
under the pressures and frictions of in- 
terest. It demands the creative impulse 
to find right solutions for new and vex- 
ing problems. It is above the tides of 
war and peace, and is concerned with 
ultimate ends and fundamental values. 
Its authority and compulsion rest on 
truth, its method is justice, and its re- 
ward is service to mankind. But above 
all else, and embracing all else, it is 
the constant and unswerving devotion 
to the factors, influences, and institu- 


tions that promote the dignity of man 
of which the hallmark is character and 
the condition is freedom. 

The statesman is not a person who 
merely had the cleverness to calculate 
among the self-seeking and the dissi- 
dent the mathematics of combination in 
order to secure position where he may 


wear the robes of office but without pos- © 


sessing the competence to fulfill its 
f--nctions. He is not a person who identi- 
fies his own with the public interest, 


“what is pleasant with what is honor- | 


able, or what is expedient with what is | 


just.’’ He does not claim credit for the 
work of others, promise what he can- 
not perform, or descry danger where 
none exists. He dces not veer with the 
wind of every fleeting public fancy and 
thus sail a course without destination 


or purpose. And although he must be | 


sensitive to the public will he cannot 
be servile to public delusions. The 
statesman must accept the obligations 
of leadership as well as the restraints 
of stewardship. This may be a large 
order, but the colleges and universities 
have the right, and I think the inescap- 
able duty, of holding up the standard 
that should be expected of statesmen, 
and this is no mean task to be intrusted 
to feeble men of little faith who them- 
selves have no fixed and guiding star. 
If the universities fail in this, no 
standard will be set. The statesman 
should have competence, character, 
and vision. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, or 
to become involved in high sounding 
words. The goal of freedom is best 
promoted under circumstances of peace 
and order within and among societies. 
And peace is not a wish or a dream 
but a fact, and wherever it exists 
it has been made and_ preserved 
through institutions based on law with 
the ultimate sanction of superior power. 
Therefore, statecraft is indispensable to 
the diplomacy of statesmanship. The 
danger, the immediate and present 
danger, is that peace and order may 
become the goal and the obsession of 
diplomacy to the end that the objective 
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of human freedom may be _ over- 
whelmed beneath a mountain of author- 
ity which has reduced freedom to 
slavery, both intellectual and personal. 
And this may happen, and in my judg- 
ment is happening, not because, in this 
country at least, statesmen are moti- 
vated by the lust for power or by 
satanic impulses, but because they 
have never had the vision of human 
freedom. Mean, vile, and fanatical men 
often secure the control of states and 
institutions through violence, or trick- 
ery, or the apathy of the governed. They 
are not important because their true 
characters are soon discovered and 
they are destroyed, even though their 
destruction may entail untold misery. 

The danger today is that diplomacy 
and statesmanship may fall into the 
hands of good, honest, and well-mean- 
ing but blind men whose pathways are 
not illuminated by any inner vision of 
the nature and character of human 
freedom. Such men are content with the 
burden of casuistries and obscurities 
they bear because they do not know of 
their existence or fear the consequence 
of their removal. Of all their fears, they 
fear freedom the most. They may well 
see that Communism as practiced in 
Russia, or National Socialism as 
practiced in Germany, or Fascism in 
Italy, or the Cult of Emperor Worship 
in Japan can only lead to the degra- 
dation of mankind, without perceiving 
that the common element in all these 
practices and ideologies is authoritar- 
ianism, and that this may exist in other 
forms, familiar to our eyes, and tol- 
erated in the name of tolerance, or of 
expediency, but equally destructive of 
human freedom. 

I do not want to protest too much, 
or claim too much, or to say things be- 
cause I think they may be pleasant in 
this company. There are many sources 
from which concepts of human freedom 
and dignity may be derived. The writ- 
ings of some of the men who founded 
this Republic would be examples. Some 
of the sources are contemporary. 


Others besides the Greeks and Romans 
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have surveyed a wide horizon of human 
affairs, people whose knowledge of the 
Classics may have been limited or re- 
ceived second-hand. It is equally true 
that men may have profound acquaint- 
ance with the Classics without enlight- 
enment. Greek and Roman societies 
were not devoid of imperfections, or 
their literature free from limitations, 
and nothing could be more erroneous 
than to suppose that their experiences 
offer ready-made solutions for the prob- 
lems of today. These considerations are 
aside from the point, which is that the 
Greeks, and second to them the 
Romans, achieved a greater freedom of 
thought, a wider concept of liberty, and 
a farther range of the human spirit, 
than has been achieved by any other 
people, and their illumination of these 
subjects provides the purest fountain 
source of such ideas today. 


In his famous, and familiar, and 
hackneyed, and somewhat boastful, and 
perhaps a little inaccurate but al- 
together magnificent description of 
Athens, Pericles said the Athenians had 
‘an instinctive respect for law, and not 
only for the written laws, but for the 
unwritten laws of humanity and civil- 
ization, particularly those which pre- 
scribe aid for the oppressed and which 
have no sanction save the shame of 
transgression.’ ‘“‘We do good to our 
neighbors,”’ he said, ‘‘not from calcu- 
lations of self interest, but from a fear- 
less trust in freedom.”’ That is why he 
claimed Athens was the school of 
Hellas. It is important to note what 
Pericles did not claim for Athens. He 
did not claim it was worthy because it 
was noble or powerful, exactly, al- 
though it might be both, or because its 
citizens were wealthy or secure, but be- 
cause they obeyed their own laws and 
the laws of humanity under their own 
instinctive compulsions, and because 


their conduct flowed from a fear!ess 
trust in freedom. This is a creed for 
the civilized man and the civilized 
state, and it is worth a whole weary 
such 


treatise on government. For 


(See page 90) 


In Non-Classical Periodicals 


Edited by William C. Grummel 


SEWANEE REVIEW 62 (1954). — (Summer: 
406-427) George de F. Lord, ‘“‘The Odyssey 
and the Western World.’’ The somewhat 
pretentious title of this piece is, of course, 
taken from Mr. Eliot’s recent article ‘‘Ver- 
gil and the Western World’ (Sewanee Re- 
view, Winter, 1953), and is a criticism of 
Mr. Eliot’s incidental remarks on the dif- 
ferences between the Odyssey and the 
Aeneid and a reinterpretation of a part of 
the theme of the Odyssey in Christian 
terms. ‘‘The Odyssey presents through the 
experiences of its hero the birth of per- 
sonal and social ideals which are remark- 
ably close to those of the Christian tradi- 
tion and repudiates the old code of the 
heroic warriors at Troy as resolutely as 
does the Aeneid. In the Odyssey we can 
witness the origin and evolution of values 
which made the Roman ideal possible. 
Aeneas could not have been without Odys- 
seus, and the drama of Odysseus lies in 
his struggle out of chaos toward an order 
which we can still respect.’ The author 
gives due credit to Denton J. Snider whose 
eccentric notions on the Odyssey he re- 
spects. The article falls considerably below 
the usual standard in The Sewanee Review 
since the author has failed to make the 
meaning he has uncovered convincing. Un- 
less one accepts his beliefs that the gods of 
the Odyssey are just and responsible and 
that the character of Odysseus undergoes 
development this enchanting interpretation 
becomes a vain imagining. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 69 (1954). — (June: 432- 
447) Donald M. Foerster, ‘‘The Critical At- 
tack upon the Epic in the English Romantic 
Movement.’’ The purpese of this paper is 
to show how the new approaches to poetry 
by the Romantics challenged the epic in 
general and the epic of antiquity in particu- 
lar, Practically every merit of the Latin 
and Greek epic was questioned. Much of 
this was the result of the impact of the crit- 
ical writings of Heyne and Wolf on the 
epic theory of the English writers. The most 
devastating attacks were made on Homer's 
originality and inner consistency and Ver- 
gil’s insincerity. Much of this criticism is 
explained by the view generally accepted 
that the history of poetry has been one of 
evolution and progress up to the present or 
up to some particular time in the past. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 69 (1954). — (May: 


325-331) R. L. Politzer, ‘‘On the Develop- | 
ment of Latin ‘-11-’ to ‘-dd-’ in Romance.” | 


This change is a very typical feature of 


Sardinian, Southern Italian and Sicilian con- © 


sonsonantism. The substratum theorists ex- 
plain it by purely external phonetic evolu- 
tion; the author rejects this explanation 


an’ argues that the structural conditions ‘ 


which favored the shift occurred in differ- © 


ent areas for totally different reasons. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 27 (1954). — (May 


159-162) K. J. Fickert, ‘‘Who Wants to Speak © 
a Foreign Language?’’ This article does not © 


deal with Latin or Greek directly but pro- 
tests against making a Berlitz out of every 
university and emphasizes that the aim of 
a foreign language course can be stated in 
bold and ugly words: grammar and read- 
ing. ‘‘Is there nothing to be said for the aim 
of teaching a student how to read a foreign 
language and how to appreciate what he is 
reading; is there nothing living in a lan- 
guage but ‘How do I get to the railroad 
station?”’ 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 51 (1954). — (January: 
1-14) Walter Allen, Jr., ‘‘Sallust’s Political 
Career.’’ This article is concerned with the 
reasons for Sallust’s retirement from public 
life to devote himself to literary pursuits; 
its purpose is to give a new interpretation 
of Suet. Iul. 43.1; Dio Cass. 43.47.4; Fronto 
Ad Verum Imp. 2.1 (p. 123 N.); Hor. Sat. 
1.2.41-49: Sen. Clem. 1.10.1. Sallust’s retire- 
ment from political life was not completely 
voluntary but was caused by his potential 
trial and release after his governorship of 
Africa Nova, but more because of Caesar's 
attitude toward those guilty of corruption in 
the provinces than because such a trial for 
extortion was a disgrace. After the death of 
Caesar Sallust became a nonpolitical ad- 
herent of Antony and, while he might have 
been useful to Antony, he was not the sort 
of man Antony would care to sponsor for 
the consulship. 


NAMES 1 (1953). — (September: 192-196) Eu- 
gene §. McCartney, ‘‘On Remembering 
Names in Antiquity.’’ This article discusses 
the importance which the ancients, especi- 
ally politicians, put on remembering narnes, 
gives some examples of feats of memory, 
and explains the function of the nomen- 
clator. 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON CAESAR AND LATINITY 


S A PERENNIALLY interested student 
fA of Roman history and literature, 
I was pleased to find Mr. Goldhurst’s 
article on ‘“‘Style in De Bello Civili’’ in 
the April issue of this periodical. The 
following remarks are intended as a 
commentary on several of his prefatory 
observations. 


In outliaing the merits of Caesar’s 
Latinity, the author says, ‘‘Caesar 
never makes a grammatical mistake.”’ 
This statement, if interpreted strictly, 
merely indicates that Caesar was suffi- 
ciently well educated not to be a writer 
of sub-standard Latin. Surely the at- 
tainment of such a level of competence 
is a minimal achievement, and we ac- 
tually take it for granted. If Caesar had 
used a construction for which a mod- 
ern reader could not find a parallel in 
other extant classical Latin prose, that 
reader would not infer that Caesar had 
been guilty of a grammatical or syn- 
tactical error. Instead, he would show 
Caesar the respect of revising his own 
ideas about classical prose by including 
the Caesarian usage. Our grammatical 
textbooks, the refuge and authority of 
students perplexed about correct Latin- 
ity, are based on an analysis and de- 
scription of the language as used by 
writers of classical Latin, among them 
Caesar. What Mr. Goldhurst probably 
means, we may therefore conclude, is 
that Caesar is a model of what we, 
basing our judgment partly on Caesar’s 
works, have come to regard as good 
classical Latin. 


I find myself in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Goldhurst when he com- 
ments that ‘‘As an author, Caesar took 
his language much as he found it.”’ The 
implication, corroborated by an exam- 
ination of De Bello Gallico and De Bello 


Civili, is that in choice of words as 
as well as in syntax Caesar is neither 
an archaizer nor an innovator but a 
true representative of his period. In 
one of our very few surviving frag- 
ments from Caesar’s De Analogia, a 
work which dealt with linguistic the- 
ory, Caesar is quoted as advising 
speakers to take great care to avoid an 
inauditum atque insolens verbum.1 The 
context of the citation suggests par- 
ticularly that Caesar cautioned against 
use of words which, being no longer 
current, would produce an archaic fla- 
vor. In this respect, then, Caesar must 
have disagreed with his fellow-histor- 
ian and political supporter, Sallust; for 
the latter, because of his archaizing 
tendencies, was even accused of plun- 
dering the elder Cato’s literary treas- 
ury.? 


If Caesar’s linguistic practice had 
corresponded exactly with his linguis- 
tic theory, he might very well have 
been an innovator. As a proponent of 
‘‘analogy,’’ Caesar favored the arti- 
ficial standardization of forms which, 
in common usage, deviated from the 
normal pattern of the language. As 
studies of his historical writings have 
demonstrated, though, Caesar had too 
much sense to apply all of his linguistic 
theories himself* As a writer of Latin, 
he was far from an extremist. 


At the risk of seeming captious, I 
should like to qualify Mr. Gold- 
hurst’s brief statement about ‘‘regional 
terms.’’ The whole matter of detecting 
provincialism in Latin is extremely dif- 
ficult and very likely to be subjective. 
Our dearth of knowledge about provin- 
cial variations leaves us without a 
valid and cbjective criterion. In such 
works as Festus’ De Verborum Signifi- 
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SEWANEE REVIEW 62 (1954). — (Summer: 
406-427) George de F. Lord, ‘‘The Odyssey 
and the Western World.’’ The somewhat 
pretentious title of this piece is, of course, 
taken from Mr. Eliot’s recent article ‘‘Ver- 
gil and the Western World’”’ (Sewanee Re- 
view, Winter, 1953), and is a criticism of 
Mr. Eliot’s incidental remarks on the dif- 
ferences between the Odyssey and the 
Aeneid and a reinterpretation of a part of 
the theme of the Odyssey in Christian 
terms. ‘‘The Odyssey presents through the 
experiences of its hero the birth of per- 
sonal and social ideals which are remark- 
ably close to those of the Christian tradi- 
tion and repudiates the old code of the 
heroic warriors at Troy as resolutely as 
does the Aeneid. In the Odyssey we can 
witness the origin and evolution of values 
which made the Roman ideal possible. 
Aeneas could not have been without Odys- 
seus, and the drama of Odysseus lies in 
his struggle out of chaos toward an order 
which we can still respect.’’ The author 
gives due credit to Denton J. Snider whose 
eccentric notions on the Odyssey he re- 
spects. The article falls considerably below 
the usual standard in The Sewanee Review 
since the author has failed to make the 
meaning he has uncovered convincing. Un- 
less one accepts his beliefs that the gods of 
the Odyssey are just and responsible and 
that the character of Odysseus undergoes 
development this enchanting interpretation 
becomes a vain imagining. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 69 (1954). — (June: 432- 
447) Donald M. Foerster, ‘‘The Critical At- 
tack upon the Epic in the English Romantic 
Movement.’’ The purpose of this paper is 
to show how the new approaches to poetry 
by the Romantics challenged the epic in 
general and the epic of antiquity in particu- 
lar. Practically every merit of the Latin 
and Greek epic was questioned. Much of 
this was the result of the impact of the crit- 
ical writings of Heyne and Wolf on the 
epic theory of the English writers. The most 
devastating attacks were made on Homer’s 
originality and inner consistency and Ver- 
gil’s insincerity. Much of this criticism is 
explained by the view generally accepted 
that the history of poetry has been one of 
evolution and progress up to the present or 
up to some particular time in the past. 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 69 (1954). — (May: 
325-331) R. L. Politzer, ‘‘On the Develop- 
ment of Latin ‘-11-’ to ‘-dd-’ in Romance.” 
This change is a very typical feature of 
Sardinian, Southern Italian and Sicilian con- 
sonsonantism. The substratum theorists ex- 
plain it by purely external phonetic evolu- 
tion; the author rejects this explanation 
and argues that the structural conditions 
which favored the shift occurred in differ- 
ent areas for totally different reasons. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 27 (1954). — (May 
159-162) K. J. Fickert, ‘‘Who Wants to Speak 
a Foreign Language?”’ This article does not 
deal with Latin or Greek directly but pro- 
tests against making a Berlitz out of every 
university and emphasizes that the aim of 
a foreign language course can be stated in” 
bold and ugly words: grammar and read-/ 
ing. ‘‘Is there nothing to be said for the aim/ 
of teaching a student how to read a foreign : 
language and how to appreciate what he is 
reading; is there nothing living in a lan-f 
guage but ‘‘How do I get to the railroad 
station?”’ 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 51 (1954). — (January: 
1-14) Walter Allen, Jr., ‘“‘Sallust’s Political 
Career.’’ This article is concerned with the 
reasons for Sallust’s retirement from public f 
life to devote himself to literary pursuits; [ 
its purpose is to give a new interpretation 
of Suet. Iul. 43.1; Dio Cass. 43.47.4; Fronto 
Ad Verum Imp. 2.1 (p. 123 N.); Hor. Sat. 
1.2.41-49: Sen. Clem. 1.10.1. Sallust’s retire- 
ment from political life was not completely 
voluntary but was caused by his potential 
trial and release after his governorship of 
Africa Nova, but more because of Caesar's 
attitude toward those guilty of corruption in 
the provinces than because such a trial for 
extortion was a disgrace. After the death of 
Caesar Sallust became a nonpolitical ad- 
herent of Antony and, while he might have 
been useful to Antony, he was not the sort 
of man Antony would care to sponsor for 
the consulship. 


NAMES 1 (1953). — (September: 192-196) Eu- 
gene §. McCartney, ‘‘On Remembering 
Names in Antiquity.’’ This article discusses 
the importance which the ancients, especi- 
ally politicians, put on remembering names, 
gives some examples of feats of memory, 
and explains the function of the nomen: 
clator. 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON CAESAR AND LATINITY 


S A PERENNIALLY interested student 
LA. of Roman history and literature, 
I was pleased to find Mr. Goldhurst’s 
article on ‘‘Style in De Bello Civili’’ in 
the April issue of this periodical. The 
following remarks are intended as a 
commentary on several of his prefatory 
observations. 


In outlining the merits of Caesar’s 
Latinity, the author says, ‘‘Caesar 
never makes a grammatical mistake.”’ 
This statement, if interpreted strictly, 
merely indicates that Caesar was suffi- 
ciently well educated not to be a writer 
of sub-standard Latin. Surely the at- 
tainment of such a level of competence 
is a minimal achievement, and we ac- 
tually take it for granted. If Caesar had 
used a construction for which a mod- 
ern reader could not find a parallel in 
other extant classical Latin prose, that 
reader would not infer that Caesar had 
been guilty of a grammatical or syn- 
tactical error. Instead, he would show 
Caesar the respect of revising his own 
ideas about classical prose by including 
the Caesarian usage. Our grammatical 
textbooks, the refuge and authority of 
students perplexed about correct Latin- 
ity, are based on an analysis and de- 
scription of the language as used by 
writers of classical Latin, among them 
Caesar. What Mr. Goldhurst probably 
means, we may therefore conclude, is 
that Caesar is a model of what we, 
basing our judgment partly on Caesar’s 
works, have come to regard as good 
classical Latin. 


I find myself in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Goldhurst when he com- 
ments that ‘‘As an author, Caesar took 
his language much as he found it.’’ The 


' implication, corroborated by an exam- 


ination of De Bello Gallico and De Bello 


Civili, is that in choice of words as 
as well as in syntax Caesar is neither 
an archaizer nor an innovator but a 
true representative of his period. In 
one of our very few surviving frag- 
ments from Caesar’s De Analogia, a 
work which dealt with linguistic the- 
ory, Caesar is quoted as advising 
speakers to take great care to avoid an 
inauditum atque insolens verbum.! The 
context of the citation suggests par- 
ticularly that Caesar cautioned against 
use of words which, being no longer 
current, would produce an archaic fla- 
vor. In this respect, then, Caesar must 
have disagreed with his fellow-histor- 
ian and political supporter, Sallust; for 
the latter, because of his archaizing 
tendencies, was even accused of plun- 
dering the elder Cato’s literary treas- 
ury.? 


If Caesar’s linguistic practice had 
corresponded exactly with his linguis- 
tic theory, he might very well have 
been an innovator. As a proponent of 
‘‘analogy,’’ Caesar favored the arti- 
ficial standardization of forms which, 
in common usage, deviated from the 
normal pattern of the language. As 
studies of his historical writings have 
demonstrated, though, Caesar had too 
much sense to apply all of his linguistic 
theories himself* As a writer of Latin, 
he was far from an extremist. 


At the risk of seeming captious, I 
should like to qualify Mr. Gold- 
hurst’s brief statement about ‘“‘regional 
terms.’’ The whole matter of detecting 
provincialism in Latin is extremely dif- 
ficult and very likely to be subjective. 
Our dearth of knowledge about provin- 
cial variations leaves us without a 
valid and cbjective criterion. In such 
works as Festus’ De Verborum Signifi- 
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catu, a second-century epitome of a 
dictionary by the Augustan scholar, 
Verrius Flaccus, we do get specific in- 
formation about certain provincial 
terms.+ When all of the presently avail- 
able evidence is amassed, however, it 
does not constitute a very imposing 
amount and would scarcely serve as a 
basis for sound deductions about pro- 
vincial influence on our classical Latin 
authors. I do not deny the existence of 
such influence, but maintain that, for 
the most part, we now lack the means 
of identifying it. Besides, it is danger- 
ously easy to see evidence where there 
is none. For example, the probability 
that African speech affected Latin in 
imperial times tempted scholars to 
find numerous signs of African Latin- 
ity. Closer examination has shown, 
however, that many of the so-called 
“‘Africanisms” are really traces of 
spoken Latin.®° Perhaps before too 
long, as a consequence of numerous 
studies by contemporary linguists, 
much more will be known about re- 
gional influences on Latin. The antici- 
pation that these linguists may receive 
new epigraphical data from archaeo- 
logical excavations always keeps alive 
fresh hopes for enlightening develop- 
ments in the future. 


Notes 

1 Gellius, Noct. Att. 1.10.4. 

2 Suet., Div. Aug. 86 3. 

%’ See, for instance W. A. Oldfather and G. 
Bloom “Caesar's Grammatical Theories and His 
Own Practice,’* CJ 22 (1926-27), 584-692. 

4 For a list of non-Latin werds in the epitomes 
ef Verrius Flaccus by Festus and by the Carolin- 
fian scholar, Paulus Diaconus, see p. 564 of the 
index verborum in W. M. Lindsay's Teubner edi- 
tion (Leipzig 1913). 

5 See M. Dorothy Breck’s Apperdix on African 
Latinity in Studies in Fronto and His Age. (Cam- 
bridge 1911). 

Myra L. UHLFELDER 


State University of Iowa 


TRANSLATED CLASSICS 
OR Maximum effect the classics 
should be pursued in their native 
languages, Greek and Latin. Of course 
the essence of thought contained in a 
classical author can be translated and 
utilized with profit. From a subtle and 


plastic language such as Greek the 
kernel of an author’s thought may be 
extracted, but the setting which has en- 
hanced its meaning is ignored. To take 
an example from painting, a picture 
may have as its subject a school-house 
in a valley. This is then the ‘‘meaning” 
of the picture. But it is the line, bal- 
ance, color, perspective and all the 
glorious harmony which is part of the 
picture, native to it, indeed insepa- 
rable from it, that delight us. The more 
artistic the use of the medium, the 


more delightful to view. The medium | 
in literary art, especially poetry can-! 


not be re-expressed in another lan- 
guage. Anyone who has read Shake- 
speare in French or Racine in English 


can attest to this. The succinct epi-! 
grammatic style of Tacitus (Dr. Win-| 


ter of the University of Michigan called 


it ‘‘telegraphic’’) depends often for its 
effect—and he is a master of effect—>F 


on the position of words which is more 
elastic in Latin because of the case 
endings. Cicero’s rolling cadences and 
swelling periods are natural to Latin 
expression since Latin prefers subor- 
dination to the codrdinate structure of 
English; consequently English transla- 
tions of Cicero must of necessity for- 
feit the grandiose elegance and in- 
pressive architectural lines. To under- 
stand the exact force and effect of an 
author’s words one must go to the orig- 
inal. 


ReyNotp L. Burrows 
University of Utah 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS J 


1955-56 
The American Academy in Rome is 
again offering a limited number of fellow 
ships for mature students and artists capa 
ble of doing independent work in archi 
tecture, landscape architecture, musical 
composition, painting, sculpture, history of 

art, and classical studies. 
Fellowships will be awarded on evidence 
of ability and achievement, and are open 
to citizens of the United States for one year 


(See page 78) 
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Literary Aesthetics and 


Euripides’ Zhe Bacchae 


ITERATURE Is NOT A PRIMARY ART 

in the same manner as, say, music 
painting, sculpture, and the dance are 
primary arts. The latter capture ex- 
perience (or, rather, the conative-af- 
fective qualities of experience) in terms 
that are immediately available to our 
senses. We can receive the ‘‘message’”’ 
of the primary arts by observing di- 
rectly the visual, aural, and tactile 
forms in which the experience is held 
for our contemplation. That is why the 
work of Bartok, Brancusi, Modigliana, 
Shostakovitch, Picasso, and Epstein 
can be (I do not say that it is, but that 
it can be) understood everywhere. The 
only problem is one merely of becom- 
ing familiar with the media and of 
learning to recognize various Gestalts 
in those media — much the same prob- 
lem as a child has in learning to 
recognize trees and the _ particular 
forms of various kinds of vegetation. 
It is really as elementary as all that. 
To recognize what the object ‘‘is’’ you 
merely separate it from other objects 
of experience and observe attentively 
the sense-data which the _ object 
presents. 

But literature does not present us di- 
rectly with sensuously available data. 
Language is largely referential, not 
presentational. By observing the con- 
figuration of a word, we cannot ever 
learn to see in it the qualities of ex- 
perience, in the same way that we can 
with real life (if we can ever arrest 
its dynamic flow and contemplate it 
with psychic distance) or with the 
primary arts (in which the dynamic 
flow of life is arrested and made 
sensuously available for contemplation 
with psychic distance, even if many 
people fail to see it that way). The job 
of the literary artist is therefore an 
extremely difficult one — to fashion 
(out of referential materials) a Gestalt 
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symbol of sensuous experience. Cor- 
relatively, the job of the reader is far 
more difficult than is generally realized 
—to recognize the Gestalt, to observe it 
and understand what it is! 

It is the failure to recognize this 
function of literature that is the root of 
so much poor writing and so much 
more poor reading (an _ aesthetic 
poverty that is powerfully generated 
among educated people by the colleges 
and universities which insist on treat- 
ing works of art in general and liter- 
ature in particular as veferences to 
historical events, biographia, systems 
of thought and philosophy, religious 
values, etcetera, etcetera, ad nauseam) 
The objection is not that this treatment 
of works of art is intrinsically bad or 
valueless in the humanities (for they 
can be and are richly rewarding to an 
understanding of the human predica- 
ment), but that this approach is so often 
taken at the expense of what is 
fundamental in art — what it is that 
makes art uniquely rich and rewarding. 
(Art as reference is one of the two 
major misuses of art; the other is art 
as stimulus to emotional response). Art 
is human experience fashioned into 
presentational symbols — and, contrary 
to Aristotle, it deals with particulars 
that cannot be dealt with in any other 
way. Human experiences have such 
enormous ranges of quantity and 
quality that precise referential treat- 
ment of specific states is impossible. 
Even to think of human experiences in 
terms of a minutely progressive chro- 
matic spectrum of tensions is to impose 
an artificial limit to its multitude of 
characteristics. Therefore, we need art 
as a kind of non-referential language 
that deals with the particularities of 
these experiences as nothing else can 
do. Aristotle had it exactly backwards: 
it is history that seeks to generalize 


| 
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from the innumerable particularities of 
experience, and it is art that seeks to 
isolate the particulars and render them 
as observable Gestalten. 

The critic who approaches a work of 
art from this point of view has a two- 
fold task: (1) he must attempt to 
identify the Gestalt (as, indeed, every 
viewer must) and point it out to others 
who cannot see it, and (2) he must 
evaluate the degree to which the art 
object is in fact a successful Gestalt. 
Unless he approaches this task with a 
clear awareness of its enormous diffi- 
culties and with a humility arising from 
his recognition that he has not made 
(and perhaps could not made) the 
Gestalt, he will indeed seem arrogant. 

The first of the critic’s tasks is al- 
most impossible, for vision — even 
though I use the term here as aesthetic 
cognition — is such an _ elemental 
function that it cannot be arrived at 
through analysis or through a series of 
logical propositions. By aesthetic rec- 
ognition I mean ‘“‘seeing with the eye 
of the mind’’, and the old saw is true: 
there is none so blind as he who will 
not see — or cannot see. All the critic 
can do is to point to the art object and 
say, vigorously, ‘‘See?’’ and perhaps 
supplement with some of the referential 
terms that point approximately to what 
the art object presents exactly: see the 
sadness? Except that sadness is never 
presented — only a sadness, i.e., a par- 
ticular quality and intensity of sadness 
for which there is no exact referential 
term, for which it is impossible to have 
an exact referential term because the 
particular quality of sadness presented 
in any individual organic Gestalt is 
unique, even though it may have cer- 
tain characteristics in common with 
other objects. A particular tree is 
given that name only because it has 
certain attributes that other trees have. 
Nevertheless, its relation to a statisti- 
cal or metaphysical abstraction, ‘‘tree- 
ness’’, is not what makes it an object 
of experience, or an object of value. 
If such were the case, why should we 
ever, knowing what treeness is like, 


want to see another tree? It is because” 
each tree has a certain uniqueness that 
we ever attend to it as an object in 
itself. And since human experiences 
are much more complex than trees and 
much more elusive to the cognitive 
vision, the directing of others’ observa-" 
tions is correspondingly more difficult. | 

The second of the critic’s tasks can 
make him appear even more arrogant 
than the first. For in following the’ 
feeling demands of the Gestalt as it) 
develops (here I refer to the temporal/ 
arts, music, dance and poetry) he may? 
observe that an expected development! 
failed to materialize, or that as the lines | 
of development moved toward their 
completion something extraneous and’ 
disturbing to the unity of the whole,! 
some foreign matter, interfered. The! 
critic must be very careful not to be 
too hasty in leaping to the conclusion 
that something is wrong with the art 
object; instead, he must re-examine it, 
seeking perhaps a perspective from 
which the object will appear unified and 
whole and present a life experience in 
its entirety. If he fails to find such a 
perspective, his duty remains to point 
out the Gestalt as he see it, and the 
attendant failures as he sees them. 
Here he cannot prove that he is right; 
again, all he can do is say ‘ec the 
audience, ‘‘See?’’ ‘‘Here is where the 
development broke, here is where the 
foreign body entered and failed to be 
come integrated into the whole!’’ If the 
perceptive audience sees and under- 
stands, all well and good; if not, the 
critic can only shrug his shoulders and 
move on. 

WITH THESE CRITICAL principles in mind, 
let us look at The Bacchae of Euripides 
(all quotations are from Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s poetic translation). The be 
ginning, middle, and end of this play, 
that is to say the Gestalt of this play, 
presents us with the form and quality 
of a particular triumph of irrationality. 
In the beginning we see Dionysus an- 
nouncing his intention: having con- 
quered all the known world, he now 
seeks to conquer the home of his birth, 
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AESTHETICS AND THE BACCHAE 


Thebes, where reason prevails, and 
where it is not believed that Zeus had 
made Semele pregnant, and that the 
child of this union is the divinity 
Dionysus. The Thebans, especially their 
young king Pentheus, are too rational 
to believe such nonsense. Dionysus 
seeks revenge and their submission by 
force: ‘“‘Thus shall this Thebes, how 
sore soe’er it smart, / Learn and forget 
not, till she crave her part / In mine 
adoring . . . my power shall be shown.”’ 
This is the beginning, before which 
nothing need come, and after which 
something must come. Next we see the 
dances of the Eastern maidens who fol- 
low Dionysus, and we hear their chants 
which reveal clearly the nature of what 
it is that Dionysus seeks to impose upon 
the Thebans: complete absorption in 
wild nature rites, orgies, utter aban- 
donment to the joys of bodily ex- 
pression, maddening glamour, ‘“‘the 
glory of wild beast ravenings.’’ The 
grotesquery is made even more stark 
when the blind old seer and the aging 
ex-king, both bent with age and gray- 
haired, become caught up in the mad- 
ness and go off to the mountains to 
join in the whirling dervish. The sweep- 
ing force of the new religion is opposed 
only by Pentheus, the young king, who 
struggles valiantly against the ‘‘evil 
dream”’ that seems to have seized his 
people. His exhortation to Teiresias and 
Cadmus brings into clear relief the 
basic nature of the struggle. Teiresias 
says, ‘Is there any way / With man’s 
sore heart, save only to forget? . . 

dream, not thought, is wisdom!’’ and 
Cadmus says, ‘‘Grant that this God 
be naught, / Yet let that Naught be 
Somewhat in thy mouth; / Lie boldly 
...’ But Pentheus remains resolute in 
his determination to wipe out the mad 
religion. Pentheus is the rational man 
who confronts the human condition of 
pain and death; the Dionysians are 
those who escape the human conditions 
by casting off their rational manhood. 
After the two old men depart for the 
mountains, the conflict reaches its 


crisis when Pentheus confronts Diony- 
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sus himself. Here Dionysus mockingly 
submits to Pentheus’ use of force — 
mockingly because he knows that he 
can always escape by supernatural 
means. The imagery employed in this 
dialogue reinforces the definition of the 
struggle as one between rational 
humanism and religious escapism. 
Pentheus’ skepticism (‘‘whence these 
revelations?” . . “Is there a Zeus 
there that can still beget / Young 
Gods?) is countered by Dionysus’ 
tantalizing mockery (‘‘Wise words 
being brought / To blinded eyes will 
seem as things of nought’’). Pentheus 
is blinded by the light of reason which 
he will not abandon; “ ’tis a majestic 
thing, the darkness!’’ says Dionysus. 
Pentheus orders him imprisoned and 
his temples destroyed, but Dionysus es- 
capes the prison easily and God’s wrath 
destroys instead the palace of the young 
king. Again the two antagonists con- 
front each other, and the crisis deepens. 
This time Dionysus’ will dominates and 
Pentheus reluctantly succumbs to his 
plot by agreeing to go out to the 
mountains to observe the strange rites, 
rationalizing his act (‘‘Well, I will go— 
perchance to march and scatter them 
with serried lance, / Perchance to take 
thy plan . . .’”’). And Dionysus prays 
(‘“‘O, Master, stay / Thy course of rea- 
son in him, and instil / A foam of mad- 
ness. Let his seeing will, / Which never 
had stooped to put thy vesture on, / Be 
darkened, til the deed is lightly done.’’) 
The Chorus follows with a plea that 
Pentheus’ human wisdom shall be re- 
place by another wisdom — the wis- 
dom to submit to irrationality. When 
Pentheus re-enters, he displays obvious 
signs that he has submitted to mad- 
ness; the scene is an admirable prepar- 
ation for the great mad scene to follow; 
when his mother, Agave, who slays him 
on the mountain and severs his head, 
thinking he is a wild lion and that she 
has saved Thebes from calamity, enters 
the stage bearing the head and shout- 
ing triumph. This is the climax, the 
high point of the play; and it has been 
arrived at through a step-by-step, grad- 
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ual triumph of irrationality. The 
preparation for this scene demonstrates 
well the Aristotelian principle that 
whatever would be otherwise absurd 
can be fit and proper in drama if it 
has a place in a solidly structured 
Gestalt. 

After such a scene of tremendous in- 
tensity, we approach the end of the 
play, the denouement, the resolution. 
Cadmus, shocked by the sight of his 
daughter carrying about the head of 
her son, brings her gently back to her 
senses and comforts her in her great 
despair at what she has done. He ex- 
plains that this is God’s punishment 
on the house of Thebes for not respect- 
ing the god Dionysus, and Dionysus 
himself appears to affirm the fact 
(‘‘Ah, had ye seen / Truth in the hour 
ye would not, all had been / Well with 
ye, and the Child of God your friend!’’) 
and to pronounce final judgment on the 
house of Thebes. And the Chorus ends 
the play with Euripides’ favorite con- 
cluding lines: 

There be many shapes of mystery 

And many things God makes to be, 
Past hope or fear. 
And the end men looked for cometh not, 
And a path is there where no man 
thought. 
So hath it fallen here. 

Thus we have seen tension and reso- 
lution in a conflict between reason and 
irrationality in which irrationality tri- 
umphs. It is this conflict, or rather 
the various stages in the progression 
of it, upon which our attention is fo- 
cussed throughout the play. There are 
no digressions, no discrepancies, no 
matter that violates the Gestalt of it. 
The development of the tension is 
steady and gradual, the climax is mag- 
nificently intense, and the resolution 
releases the tension extremely well. 
Structurally the play is sound. 

We are beset with problems only 
when we ask irrelevant questions: 
what is the mythic background for the 
play? To what extent does the play 
reveal, possibly, Euripides’ despair 
over the hope for man after the de- 
cline of Athens following the Pelopon- 
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nesian Wars? What Does Euripide 
mean to tell us about how to live ow 
lives? Is the play a tragedy? Who i 
the tragic hero? Does the play presen; 
us with a ‘“‘universal truth’? Does i 
or does it not demonstrate the dignity 
of man? To what extent is the play 
a commentary on all religions? What 
is, really, the message of the play? 
To come to the play with precon. 
ceived notions about tragedy or about 
the relations between art and life js 
to prevent oneself from directly per. 
ceiving the Gestalt that is actually 
there. For example, some may insist 
on viewing The Bacchae as an Aris. 
tctelian tragedy and search for the 
tragic hero. They shall be sorely dis. 
appointed, or, at least, confused. For 
the central character of the play is 
Dionysus; it is the development of his 
revenge and his triumph that consti-) 
tutes the chief line of action of the! 
play. Certainly Dionysus is not a trag-} 
ic figure. Others may be tempted to! 
see the play as the tragedy of Pen- 
theus, who, like Creon in Sophocles’! 
Antigone, seeks to establish the rule 
of reason in the face of religious ir-) 
rationality. But this would give us al 
false perspective on _ the Gestalt, | 
since Pentheus does not even appear | 
in the play until the lines of conflict | 
are already clearly drawn; and he dis- 
appears from the play at the very 
height of the crisis, leaving Dionysus 
and the rest of the royal family to re- 
solve the situation. Thus, even though 
Pentheus’ action may be termed trag- 
ic (for whatever value the observation 
may have to anyone), he cannot be 
considered a tragic hero. Certainly 
Agave, whose lament that she can no 
longer participate in the Bacchanal 
closes the action of the play, cannot 
be considered the tragic figure, since 
she does not ever appear in the play 
until the climax has been already 
reached. Cadmus does not participate 
in the crisis or climax, and is there 
fore not eligible. Only if we adopt the 
doubtful device of considering the en- 
tire royal family collectively as a 
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Word Count Editing of Latin ‘Texts 


(Read at the Michigan Linguistics 


HIS paPer deals mainly with the use 

of word counts for the making of 
Latin textbooks. Ever since the devout 
soul-searching known as the Classical 
Investigation, the professed primary 
objective of Latin teaching has been 
ability to read. The implications of this 
objective have never been fully real- 
ized in general practice. Long use of 
word counts in the classroom has con- 
vinced me that they are an effective 
means toward a fuller realization of 
this objective. 

I am little concerned with the theory 
of word counting methods. I am deal- 
ing with word counts simply as one 
means to a practical end—more effec- 
tive instruction for the development of 
reading ability in Latin. For a long 
time now, some few Latinists have giv- 
en this matter sporadic consideration. 
But the profession by and large has 
been somewhat resistant to almost 
every innovation as an invention of the 
devil, designed to compass the Decline 
and Fall of their once mighty Empire. 
Many a Latinist has been heard be- 
moaning and berating ‘‘progressive’”’ 
methods of pedagogy, ‘‘unsound’’ phi- 
losophies of education, the ‘‘tragic in- 
difference’? of administrators, the 
“barbaric ignorance’? of modern 
youth. At the moment, however, the 
Latin program is threatened less by 
all these Furies than by the dearth of 
two essentials, which the profession it- 
self must supply, namely, sufficient 
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teachers adequately trained and text- 
books that are abreast of the times. 

To improve our textbooks, we must 
consider not only the full implications 
of the reading objective, but also cer- 
tain widespread changes in the cultural 
and educational pattern. One change 
that is of extreme practical impor- 
tance is the fact that the college Latin 
program now overlaps the high school 
program. In ‘the good old days’’, al- 
most all beginners started Latin in 
first year high school. The program 
was so stereotyped that one could re- 
fer to first year Latin as the beginner 
class, second year as Caesar, third 
year as Cicero, fourth year as Vergil. 
Freshman college Latin usually con- 
sisted of authors of the Augustan pe- 
riod, and so on. Today students may 
start Latin at any level from interme- 
diate school through high school and 
college. There are even a few graduate 
students wistfully looking for credit in 
beginner Latin. Thus the Latin pro- 
gram once resembled a flight of stairs 
—steep, no doubt, but leading to 
Parnassus. Today it is like a merry- 
go-round, with heterogeneous groups of 
students mounting fractious steeds at 
almost any point, for a hectic jaunt on 
horses much too large or much too 
small. 

Most Latin books still reflect the 
graded steps of the traditional pro- 
gram. Much discussion of Latin peda- 
gogy still is couched in the traditional 


tragic body can we see the play as 
tragedy; but that would mean that the 
line of tragic action would be made up 
of loosely related figures forced into 
responsibility for each other’s behav- 
ior and punished in varying degrees 
for each other’s sins—hardly a com- 
mendable aesthetic technique. Undeni- 
ably, the play has what may be termed 
a tragic sense, in that characters are 
portrayed as achieving their own doom 


by their very striving for what they 
consider to be morally good ends; but 
it is not that that makes the play good 
or bad, that gives it the distinction of 
being a work of art. It is rather the 
integrated structure of a symbolic ac- 
tion (the triumph of Dionysus) that 
captures the conative-affective qual- 
ities of that action. 
V. Hacopran 
Indiana University 
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terms. In this paper I shall use the 
terms ‘“elementary,’’ ‘‘intermediate,”’ 
and ‘‘advanced.’’ 

By elementary I mean the first two 
years of Latin begun in high school or 
the first two semesters begun in col- 
lege. Elementary books for use in high 
school seem to reflect a specious com- 
promise between what the editor se- 
cretly thinks ought to be and what 
modern conditions demand must be. In 
this area Caesar still holds his dicta- 
torship, though there are a few daring 
spirits ready to play Brutus and Cas- 
sius. The best that can be said for 
these books is that they compare quite 
favorably with most of the elementary 
books used in other foreign languages. 
For college beginners in Latin there 
is no* book that squarely faces the prob- 
lem of the reading objective. The two 
or three available books seem still to 
imply that you can learn to read the 
language merely by dissecting its anat- 
omy. They supply only a few skimpy 
pages of actual reading material, quite 
insufficient to develop reading ability, 
which after all is a skill, rather than 
a knowledge, a skill that can be gained 
only by much practice with known 
givens in many new combinations. 
However, we can at least make shift 
to carry on with the elementary books 
available despite their imperfections. 

By advanced Latin I mean the work 
required of a senior college student 
majoring in Latin. Most of the books 
available for this purpose are listed 
annually in Classical Weekly.1 At least 
ninety percent of the titles from year 
to year are of very venerable vintage. 
They were edited on the assumption 
of the traditional program. Here again, 
we can at least get on; a teacher with 
the subtlety of the serpent can inveigle 
advanced students into using these 
books, by insidiously appealing to their 
pride as part of the esoteric élite who 
are carrying the torch of real classical 
scholarship. 

For the elementary and advanced 
level I have taken as optimistic a view 
as possible. The real crux is the inter- 
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mediate level. By intermediate I mean 
the courses between elementary and 
advanced, whether taken partly in high 
school or entirely in college, that is, 
the courses corresponding to third and 
fourth year high school Latin and the 
first three or four semesters of college. 
In this general area, economy of in- 
struction frequently necessitates group- 
ing of students who have had varying 
amounts of previous training. Many 
high schools either abandon intermedi- 
ate courses entirely or put into one 
class all students who are above the 
elementary level, some of whom have 
had four, some five, some six or even 
seven semesters of instruction. In 
many colleges similar groupings have 
to be made. In such classes, the tra- 
ditional textbooks, made on the as- 
sumption of clearly defined successive 
steps, overtax the ingenuity of even 
the best teachers, not to mention the 
patience of the more mature students. 
I know of only one or two textbooks 
that are reasonably well adapted to 
the needs of such groups, and these by 
no means supply enough material for 
the whole general area. 

Instead of several large books, cov- 
ering successive steps in a sequence, 
we need at least two dozen relatively 
small, interchangeable units, each one 
edited on the assumption that some of 
the students using it will have had no 
more than elementary Latin. These 
units would not form a graded series; 
they would, instead, be parallel. Each 
one would emphasize whatever items 
of grammar and vocabulary were best 
exemplified by the text of the unit. 
Even those schools and colleges that 
can still afford to provide separate 
classes for all the traditional levels 
could use these units to advantage be- 
cause of the greater variety of mate- 
rials thus made available and the pos- 
sibility of variation in the order of 
presentation. In any type of class such 
units could be read faster or slower 
according to the general ability of the 
students. 

For several years I have been ex- 
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perimenting with mimeographed mate- 
rials, edited for the intermediate level 
according to the method above pro- 
posed. Typical units have been made 
of selections such as the Pervigilium 
Veneris, Plautus’ Menaechmi and Pe- 
tronius’ Cena Trimalchionis. The ideal 
unit should be large enough to provide 
sufficient repetition of words and gram- 
mar for a limited, but definite vocabu- 
lary and grammar objective, and small 
enough to allow the variation and in- 
terchangeability mentioned above. 

As for subject matter, much of the 
material traditionally used at the in- 
termediate level can be properly un- 
derstood only by a thorough mastery 
of many mores and concepts which are 
quite unfamiliar to most modern stu- 
dents. Such matters of background, es- 
pecially in Cicero and Vergil, nowadays 
require as much study and explanation 
as the language itself. Even the gifted 
student, whose language difficulties are 
at a minimum, is frequently frustrated 
because he gets no real sense out of 
a passage the meaning of which de- 
pends upon detailed background infor- 
mation, which he has to dig out with 
as much labor as the vocabulary or 
syntax. This is not the place to add to 
the argument re subject matter that 
rages sporadically in the professional 
literature. In my opinion the conclu- 
sive argument is that density of con- 
cept or background is quite as impor- 
tant as density of syntax or vocabulary. 
For the intermediate level, therefore, 
I prefer selections, the general inter- 
pretation of which depends basically 
upon familiar matters of human inter- 
est. Practical results seem to justify 
this preference, for increasing numbers 
of students given this type of material 
continue their Latin and ultimately 
reach the more ‘“‘solid’’ authors at a 
level at which, language difficulties be- 
ing minimized, interest in background 
materials can be fostered for its own 
sake. 

As for the argument re grammar, I 
must, like Horace, throw away my 


shield and quit the field. Inglorious 
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conduct for a Latin teacher! But I can- 
not enter the lists without more scope 
than this paper permits. Suffice it to 
say that each unit should have a con- 
trolled grammar objective, chosen and 
introduced in the same way as the con- 
trolled vocabulary objective, which I 
shall now describe. 

The words used in each unit are di- 
vided into three groups: (1) elemen- 
tary words assumed as known, (2) ad- 
ditional words to be learned in reading 
the unit, (3) words to be defined in the 
footnotes. Words assumed as known 
are those assigned to the elementary 
level in the College Board word list2 
which is the best practical index, be- 
cause it is the vocabulary basis of most 
elementary books in actual use. 

For the intermediate level it might 
seem reasonable to assume that ele- 
mentary words can be checked off the 
list and ignored. This assumption is 
frequently false. Many elementary 
words present difficulties throughout 
the whole study of Latin because they 
have a wide range of meaning, usage 
or combination never fully exemplified 
at the elementary or even the inter- 
mediate level. Such elementary words 
must frequently be assigned to the 
third category and given special atten- 
tion in the notes. For example, a stu- 
dent who has had elementary Latin 
may have learned both of the usual 
meanings of the preposition de, but in 
reading the Pervigilium, he will find 
several phrases in which this word ob- 
viously means neither ‘‘down from” 
nor ‘‘concerning.’’? Notes on these 
phrases must be given in the commen- 
tary. Even Clementi, whose de luxe 
edition? is not meant for schoolboys, 
devotes a whole page to this word. One 
more example. The most common 
Latin word is the enclitic -que. Stu- 
dents recognize the word when append- 
ed to familiar nouns, adjectives and 
verbs, but often fail to do so when it 
appears in less familiar combinations. 
In dealing with the Pervigilium, I have 
found it advisable to include several 
notes on this elementary word.® All 
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told I have given my classes some 
twenty-seven notes elementary 
words in this one poem of less than a 
hundred lines, because the meaning, 
usage or form could not be assumed 
as known, though the words belong to 
the elementary group. 


The number of such words in gen- 
eral is considerable, nor are they all 
prepositions and conjunctions; some of 
the commonest nouns and verbs pre- 
sent the same kind of difficulty. What 
we, therefore, need in Latin is a word 
count, based not merely on the fre- 
quency of words, but also on the fre- 
quency of meaning and usage. The ex- 
amples quoted are sufficient illustra- 
tion of this. But I would go further: 
word counts should also consider the 
frequency of the various stems of a 
given word. For speaking and writing, 
students must learn the principal parts 
of such verbs as fero, ferre, tuli, latus. 
But in reading, a student who knows 
these principal parts may fail to recog- 
nize tulerunt or lati sunt, and naturally 
enough, because he meets the forms 
in reverse association. In making word 
counts it is usual to count all forms 
of such words as fero as instances of 
the same word. In Diederich’s list® of 
the three hundred most common 
words, fero ranks 59th with a frequen- 
cy of 367. But the word has three dis- 
tinct stems; recognition of fer- does 
not ensure recognition of tul- or lat-. 
The three stems are probably not of 
equal frequency, but for the sake of 
illustration, let’s divide 367 by three. 
This gives a frequency of about 122 
for each of the three stems, and each 
of them would rank 244th instead of 
59th. Further, if each of the different 
meanings of each stem were consid- 
ered, fero would almost certainly rank 
far below the last item in Dieterich’s 
list of most common words. Fero is 
probably the most striking example, 
but especially in the matter of variety 
of meanings, there are many so-called 
elementary words that fall in this same 
category. The result is that interme- 
diate students have not only to learn 


the new words assigned, but also many 
new meanings for words assumed as 
learned at the elementary level. For 


ideal editing, therefore, we need a 


Latin word count in terms of frequency 
of stems, usage, meanings, and inflec- 
tional forms. 

Words to be learned with each unit 
constitute what I have called a con- 
trolled vocabulary objective, for which 
specific testing devices may be used 
upon completion of the unit. Here 
again, the general word counts are 
used merely as a point of departure. 
A word may be of moderate general 
frequency, but it will be included in 
the learn list only if it occurs at least 
four times in the unit. For example, 
the counts show that both flos and 
lacrima are of moderate frequency, but 
in the Pervigilium list I have included 
flos, which occurs five times in the 
poem, but not lacrima, which occurs 
only once. On the other hand, I have 
included in this same list floreus, 
floridus and florulentus, because, al- 
though they occur only once each in 
the unit and are of low general fre- 
quency, they are obviously related to 
flos and illustrate adjectival forma- 
tions which prove to be of interest to 
students. For similar reasons, regard- 
less of frequency, words such as flam- 
ma and gemma are included in the 
learn list for the Pervigilium, since 
they are obvious in both form and 
meaning. 

Larger units present still another 
problem in the choice of learn words. 
For example, in the Menaechmi there 
are several words which are of low 
general frequency but of high frequen- 
cy in the play itself; ecastor, edepol, 
meretrix, palla, etc. In the learn list 
for this unit several such words have 
been included as being essential to the 
rapid reading of the play, regardless 
of the fact that they may be of little 
general utility in reading certain other 
authors. Again, for certain passages a 
complete translation, rather than a vo- 
cabulary analysis, seems advisable, 
namely those in which every other 
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word is likely to be new to the student, 
as for example, Chapter 35 of the 
Cena, in which the signs of the Zodiac 
are coupled with supposedly related 
edibles. 

The above examples illustrate the 
fact that the learn list for a given unit 
cannot be most effectively chosen sim- 
ply by checking off words in a general 
mechanical word count. Especially at 
the intermediate level we are con- 
stantly involved in matters which such 
counts ignore. Regardless of general 
frequency, learn lists may well include 
words easily associated with English 
or Latin cognates, words illustrative of 
useful linguistic concepts or relation- 
ships, and words of vital importance in 
the unit itself. 

The third category of words contains 
all words not included in the elemen- 
tary group or the learn list. For each of 
these, one meaning suitable to the con- 
text is given in the footnotes, usually 
without further explanation. The less 
advanced student may thus read along 
without undue delay. The more ad- 
vanced may be required to study these 
words in a dictionary, find other uses 
or meanings, and report to the class his 
criticisms of the meanings given for 
the specific instances in the unit. At 
either level the student knows at any 
given point what his vocabulary assign- 
ment is. If a word does not appear in 
the notes, it is either an elementary 
word, which the whole class is expected 
to know, or a learn word to be mastered 
then and there by all students; if it 
dees appear in the notes, it need con- 
cern only the more advanced students, 
to whom special assignments have been 
given. 

This type of set-up has shown some 
very real advantages. In making tests, 
the teacher can easily devise materials 
based on the specific vocabulary as- 
signments given over a space of time 
even for students of different 'evels in 
the same class. Students of con- 
siderable difference in ability or level 
of training can cooperate effectively in 
the same class without feeling handi- 
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capped or patronizing. They show an 
enthusiasm in trying to master words 
they know they can expect to see again. 
There has been definite improvement, 
as shown by standardized tests, both in 
vocabulary building and in reading 
ability. Student response has been a 
real compensation for all the drudgery 
involved in making such materials. The 
first time I tried to teach the Cena, by 
the thumb-the-dictionary method, even 
the best students rebelled (as well they 
might!); the next time, with materials 
such as above described, even the 
weakest students regularly participated 
in the class with interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

Finally a word on the method used to 
introduce the learn words. These are 
listed in the end vocabulary, and these 
only, since all others, except ele- 
mentary words assumed as known, are 
given in the notes on the pages on which 
they occur. In accordance with the 
principle of ‘‘reading readiness,’’ which 
has proved highly effective in teaching 
children to read their own language, 
the learn words are carefully studied 
before actual reading is begun, by the 
use of written and oral exercises, 
which involve the use of these words 
several times each. The exercises are 
based on review work in inflections, 
English derivatives, word formation, 
simple prose composition, and in the 
case of poetry, oral scansion. Thus if 
the student knows the usual meanings 
of elementary words and pays full at- 
tention to the preliminary exercises, 
when he comes to read the text, he 
dces not need to look up any words at 
all, since all remaining words are given 
in the footnotes. 

Now the advantage of all this is not 
that students can do their Latin lessons 
in less time. The advantage is that they 
can read more Latin and give more at- 
tention to the interpretation of the text 
as literature. Specific objectives can be 
set up for groups or individuals. Suf- 
ficient material of this sort would pro- 
vide a flexible and variable intermedi- 
ate program, suited both to the 
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needs of heterogeneous and homo- 
geneous classes. 

To summarize in brief: Especially at 
the intermediate level we need a new 
type of textbook for the practical needs 
of heterogeneous groups; these can be 
made in such a way as to be an im- 
provement even for the traditional class 
set-up. A controlled objective in gram- 
mar and vocabulary is a sine qua non 
for effective teaching by the reading 
approach. Word counts provide us with 
the practical advantage of fairly gen- 
eral agreement on the vocabulary now 
used as the basis of elementary work. 
Existing word counts cannot be used in 
making intermediate texts on a purely 
mechanical basis; we must still depend 
to a large extent upon subjective judg- 
ment in the editorial treatment of in- 
dividual words as used in the text. To 
minimize this subjective element, we 
need a general Latin word count based 
on frequency of meanings, forms, stems 
and usage. 

THomMas CuTr 

Wayne University 


Notes 


1 Vol. 44, No. 14; Vol. 45, No. 14; Vol. 46, No. 10. 
2 A Latin Word List, published annually by the 
oe Entrance Examinat:on Board, New York, 


3 De maritis imbribus, line 3; de flagello myr- 
teo, 5; cruore de superno, 13; de Favoni spiritu, 
23; de caduco pondere, 26; de cruore . . . deque 
solis purpuris, 33-34; de ferinis stragibus, 49; 
de sacello, 72 (Line numbers according to Cle- 
menti). 

4 Clementi, Sir Cecil, Pervigilium Veneris, 3rd 
edition, Oxford, Blackwell, 1936. 

» Quique (= qui que), 7; perque, 18; deque, 
33; moxque, 72, proque, 74. 

6 Diederich, Paul Bernard, The Frequency of 
Latin Words and their Endings, Ph.D. Diss., The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 

Professor Cutt generously offers to send to any- 
one interested enough to write for it (Detroit 1) a 
mimeographed copy of his Pervigilium as here 
described. [Ed.] 

*He excepts (p. 72) one admirable book out 
since this was written. 


Semple Scholarship Grant 

Available to a teacher of Greek or Latin 
in a secondary school within the territory 
of The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Inc., as an aid for a sum- 
mer (1955) at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The Grant is made in cooperation with 
the American Academy in Rome, which 
will remit the $100 tuition fee for the win- 


ner. Applicants will fill out forms, to be 
supplied on request. A knowledge of Italian 
is not a requisite for application for the 
Grant. 

The Grant is $250. Applications must be 
in not later than January 5, 1955. Address 
the Chairman of the Committee on Awards. 


Committee on Awards, CAMWS: 
Charles R. Hart, Emory University, 
Georgia, Chairman; Grace L. Beede, 
University of South Dakota, Secretary; 
Gerald F. Else, State University of 
Iowa; William P. Hetherington, S. J., 
Xavier University; John N. Hough, 
University of Colorado, ex officio. 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN 
NUMISMATICS 


The third Summer Seminar in Numis- 
matics was held by The American Numis- 
matic Society at its Museum in New York 
in the ten weeks from June 22 to August 
28. The Seminar was attended by twelve 
students from seven universities, two of 
them Classicists. 

The use of numismatics as a necessary 
auxiliary to research in history and other 
broad fields of study provided the theme of 
the Seminar. The program included back- 
ground reading on coins, attendance at 
seventeen conferences conducted by spe- 
cialists in selected fields, preparation by 
each student of a paper on a topic of his 
own selection. Most of the conferences were 
concerned with specific problems in ancient 
and mediaeval history and art toward the 
solution of which numismatics makes a 
definite contribution. In the closing week 
of the Seminar each of the students con- 
ducted a conference on his own topic of in- 
vestigation. 

The Seminar will be held again in the 
summer of 1955, and the Society will again 
offer grants-in-aid to students who shall 
have completed at least one year’s graduate 
study by June, 1955, in archaeology, clas- 
sics, and other humanistic fields. Each 
study grant will carry a stipend of $500 (in 
itself a numismatic item [Ed.]). This offer 
is restricted to students enrolled in uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada. 
Further information and application forms 
may be obtained from the office of the 
American Numismatic Society, Broadway 
between 155th and 156th Streets, New York 
32, New York. Completed applications for 
the grants must be filed by March 1, 1955. 
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By ‘The Papers 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


LATIN IN HIGH PLACES 


ON THE DESK of President Eisenhower 
stands a Latin motto: Suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re. According to the AP account 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, and re- 
layed to this department by Professor 
Graves Thompson of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, the idiomatic version was President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s: ‘‘Speak softly, but 
carry a Big Stick.’’ The White House aides 
refrained from making this comparison, 
but someone on the staff identified the 
source as Aqua Viva, a treatise written by 
“Claudio, sixteenth century head of the 
Jesuit Order.”’ 

Washington’s Evening Star in an editorial 
of September 3 apparently accepted this 
identification. This came to the attention 
of Dr. Carroll Quigley, Professor of History, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University. He made the proper identifica- 
tion of the source in a letter to the editor 
published on September 15. He pointed out 
that ‘‘Aquaviva’’ was not the title of a 
treatise but the surname of Claudius (1512- 
1615), and that the treatise was: ‘‘Indus- 
triae pro superioribus ad curandos animae 
morbos,”’ (Florence, 1600). Aquaviva’s La- 
tin for President Eisenhower’s motto reads 
“Fortes in fine consequendo et suaves in 
modo.” The idea, as Dr. Quigley discov- 
ered, was not original with Aquaviva but 
appeared as early as 1574 in the work of a 
Jesuit predecessor. 

Just when the current version of the 
motto originated is not known. The White 
House version, as given by the Associated 
Press. is: ‘‘Gently in Manner, Strongly in 
Deed.’”” In commenting on this translation 
The Star editorial felt that it had ‘‘more 
intellectual polish, and more grace and 
depth of spirit,’”’ than T.R.’s “Big Stick’ 
maxim. ‘In its own way, indeed, it is 


singuarly well-tailored to the Eisenhower 
character as displayed over the years — 
first in the person of a commander of great 
allied armies, and next in the office of the 
Presidency of the United States.”’ 

The two English versions of this Latin 
motto aptly illustrate the difference be- 


tween two philosophers now at war with 
each other on a national scale, a war which 
is not confined to Republicans alone. The 
one side is expressed in the words of the 
Star: 


But if the fine old Latin words now reposing on 
his desk are thus admirably suited to the Presi- 
dent’s personality, and if they reflect as they do 
wholesome qualities of leadership, they also add 
up to a fitting motto for all of us here in this 
country. We are living in a time of grievous 
troubles, distractions and aggravations, but let 
us remember Claudio. ‘‘Gently in manner, 
America, strongly in deed,’’ and the future need 
not be feared. 


Get out your old Latin texts, America; 
polish up your Latin grammar! In this 
topsy-turvy world there are many strange 
things, but none more strange perhaps than 
this: Our fate and the fate of civilization 
may well depend on our version of an old 
Latin motto. 


EGGHEADS’ WAY 


ADLAI STEVENSON may be the archetype of 
the egghead, but not many of that tribe 
have his way with words. We are indebted 
again to Professor Graves Thompson for a 
reference to his latest coinage. It occurred 
in a review of his book, Call To Greatness, 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

“Stevenson must have jerked the lads (of 
Harvard) to immediate attention with his 
opening pitch, a quotation from the un- 
Horatian proverb: ‘Via ovicipitum dura est, 
or, for the benefit of the engineers among 
you,’ he added blandly, ‘The way of the 
egghead is hard.’ ” 

Professor Thompson added: “It was in- 
teresting to find the two recently opposed 
presidential candidates breaking out in the 
public press with Latin phrases. I suspect 
it comes a little more naturally to Steven- 
son than to the President.’’ 

There are some who think that Steven- 
son’s erudition and wit cost him the elec- 
tion. (Others are grateful, no matter what 
the reason.) But now that the President 
has invaded the eggheads’ territory, the 
next election may be on an even more even 
keel and Latin professors may be cast in 
a new role. 


MOTHER UGARIT 


ScHo.tarRs have long suspected a common 
bond between early Greek and Hebrew 
literatures. Now there is additional evi- 
dence that the theory has considerable 
basis in fact. During the last 25 years 
numerous clay tablets have been unearthed 
at Ugarit, modern Ras Shamrah, a seacoast 
town of northern Syria. ‘‘The tablets be- 
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long to the period of 1400 B.C., half-way be- 
tween older east Mediterranean cultures 
such as Egyptian, Cretan and Mesopotam- 
ian, and the young Greek and Hebrew cul- 
tures.”” (The Washigton Post and Times- 
Herald, Aug. 15, 1954.) 

A careful comparison of these Ugarit 
texts with the Hebrew Bible and the 
Homeric poems has convinced Dr. Cyrus 
E. Gordon, professor of Assyriology and 
Egyptology at Dropsie College in Phila- 
delphia, that the ‘‘cradle of the Greek and 
Hebrew civilizations stood at Ugarit.’’ His 
study revealed a ‘‘series of literary motifs 
—or story plots —which were absent in 
all earlier east Mediterranean cultures.’’ 
The presence of these same motifs in 
“Greek mythology and in the Bible (sug- 
gested) that both descended from the Ugarit 
culture.”’ 

Little by little we are pushing back the 
frontiers of knowledge. The more we learn 
about the birth of the civilizations to which 
our own is doubly indebted, the more we 
shall learn about ourselves and our ways. 
It is a task of enormous difficulty and of 
enormous potentialities. It requires the 
cooperative efforts of many scientists — 
the archaeologist, ethnologist, sociologist, 
anthropologist — and the language scholars 
and literary experts. All these, but the 
archaeologist and the language scholars 
lead the way. 


ROMAN BOTTOM 

ANOTHER unexpected by-product of the 
last war has just come to light in London’s 
“Inner City.”” As steam shovels were re- 
moving the ruins of a bombed-out office 
building, archaeologists carried on a paral- 
lel dig. Under the basement rubble they 
discovered a Roman temple, to which they 
assigned the date of 150 A.D., when An- 
tonius Pius was emperor of Rome. 

One of the smallest temples ever un- 
earthed in England and the only one of its 
type, it may owe its ‘‘remarkable state of 
preservation”’ to its size —50 feet by 25. 
The temple is complete with a semicircular 
altar and part of a unique altar stone at its 
west end, and ‘‘consists of a central nave 
and side aisles divided by arcades.”’ A 
wooden water trough in front of the altar, 
blackened floor timbers, ‘‘jewelry, coins, 
pottery and unusual ornaments” all add up 
to make this one of the most important 
archaeological finds ever made in England. 
In the opinion of historians it will provide 
“vastly important new knowledge’ on 
Britain’s past. (The Washington Post and 


Times Herald, Sept. 11, 1954.) 


DEMOSTHENES AND THE 
SHIP OF STATE 


“Too little too late’’ has been the death 
knell of some individuals and nations. Will 
it be ours? Not if the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Arthur Radford, 
can help it. In a speech to the American 
Red Cross last July in Los Angeles, he drew 
a graphic, convincing picture of the Com- 
munist menace throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in Asia. At the same time he made 
it clear that the free nations, by pulling 
together promptly and resolutely, could 
meet the menace successfully. In driving 
home his point about the need for deter- 
mined and forehanded collective action, he 
dipped into Greek history of the middle 
fourth century B.C., and cited the words of 
Demosthenes to the Athenians: 


It is shameful to say afterwards, ‘‘Who would 
have thoucht that this could happen: We really 
ought to have done this or that, and not done the 
other.’”’ The people of Olympus could mention 
plenty of things today (341 B.C.), which, if they 
had foreseen in the past, would have saved them 
from destruction (in 348). So could all the other 
peoples who have been eliminated. But what is 
the use? While the boat is undamaged, then is 
the time for sailor and helmsman and all on 
board to show unceasing vigilance and prevent 
anyone from upsetting it, either purposely or 
accidentally. But when the sea has overwhelmed 
it, all effort is in vain. (Phil. 3.) 


As The Evening Star (Washington, July 
6, 1954) said, these words are as meaningful 
now as they were at the time they were 
delivered. And _ certainly Demosthenes 
would agree with Admiral Radford: ‘Dan- 
ger must be faced boldly, courageously and 
unitedly before it explodes into a world con- 
flagration. We shall not find the pathways 
to peace by retreating from danger.”’ 

Let the people of Olynthus and Athens 
and Czechoslovakia bear mute witness. 


ROME PRIZE 


(from page 66) 
beginning October 1, 1955, with a possibility 
of renewal. Research fellowships, offered in 
classical studies and art history, carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and free residence 
at the Academy. 

Applications and submissions of work, in 
the form prescribed, must be received at 
the Academy’s New York office before Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. Requests for details should 
be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Epic Quality in Ennius 


(Read at the Iowa Classical Conference, Iowa City, May 1, 1954) 


O coMPLETELY has the brilliance of 

Vergil’s achievement in epic verse 
illumined the tradition of Latin litera- 
ture that we may adapt for him the 
encomium which Quintilian! devoted 
to Cicero and declare him one who has 
attained such a pinnacle that ‘‘the 
name Vergil is no longer that of a man, 
but of epic poetry itself.’’ And as his 
Aeneis is the touchstone to assay the 
epics of the Latin Silver Age and the 
literary character even of those later 
narrators like Juvencus and Cyprian 
and Sedulius and Avitus, so it is by the 
same medium that such gold as may 
lurk in the products of pre-Vergilian 
epic writers is determined. Thus in 
any estimate of ‘“‘epic quality in En- 
nius’’ we are unfailingly drawn to a 
thought of Ennius, not as an absolute, 
but relatively, as a ‘‘forerunner of Ver- 
gil.”’ 


At first view, the two men seem so 
opposed in talents and character as to 
render unlikely any anticipation in En- 
nius of the distinctive characteristics 
of Vergil. For Vergil seems to be a 
man sequestered and removed from 
the busy currents of contemporary life 
—a dreamer and a seer, melancholy, 
prophet-like, with his gaze set upon the 
things outside this mortal existence. 
The now famous mosaic of him, dis- 
covered in 1896 at Sousse, the ancient 
Hadrumentum, and reproduced in bust 
form as the frontispiece of Mr. Mack- 
ail’s bimillennial edition of the epic,? 
shows the face of a thinker and specu- 
lator, intense, intelligent, enthusiastic, 
that of a man with a mission, with a 
zeal to accomplish and to achieve. It 
accords remarkably with the literary 
testimony of the ancient vitae, espe- 
cially that by Donatus, who testifies to 
his physical appearance® and to an in- 
nate shyness and withdrawal from pub- 
lic lifet that caused him, on his infre- 
quent visits to Rome, to flee to the 
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nearest house whenever his admirers 
gathered about him. 

Ennius, on the other hand, about 
whom we have a surprising amount of 
biographical information,® was appar- 
ently an active soldier and later a close 
friend of high-placed Romans of his 
day, a ‘‘half-Greek’’ whose activities 
included the teaching of Greek and 
Latin both at home and abroad.® We 
can not compare any plastic or pic- 
torial likeness of him with that of Ver- 
gil as portrayed in the Sousse mosaic, 
since a portrait bust inscribed Q. En- 
nius is, unhappily, without a head. Yet 
he was a man vigorously and seriously 
concerned with literature, a poet to 
whom the great story of Rome up to 
his day was a theme and a challenge, 
and to whom it appeared clear that 
that epic narrative required of him a 
striking out into new modes of expres- 
sion; so that he determined to attempt, 
for the first time among the poets of 
Rome, a latinizing of the Homeric dac- 
tylic hexameter. In his own way, then, 
he was, too, a man of vision and of 
enthusiasm, even though the outcome 
of those qualities was more striking in 
the form of his epic, the Annales, than 
in its substance or its thought. 

As with so much early Latin litera- 
ture, the Annales is largely a lost work, 
though its fragments are sufficiently 
extensive to be impressive and to give 
tantalizing implications of what the 
original was like. In my brief subse- 
quent remarks, I shall quote from the 
third edition of Vahlen’s Ennianae Poe- 
sis Reliquiae,* though the later han- 
dling of the fragments in the Loeb 
Classical Library is sufficiently distinc- 
tive to constitute a new edition.S And 
for a basis to a slight examination into 
the ‘‘epic’’ quality of the lost Annales, 
I shall make use of a conventional and 
descriptive definition of epic, applica- 
ble both to ancient and to later epic. It 
is that of Charles Mills Gayley® and 
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reads as follows: 

The epic in general, ancient and modern, 
may be described as a dispassionate recital 
in dignified rhythmic narrative of a mo- 
mentous theme or action fulfilled by heroic 
characters and supernatural agencies under 
the control of a sovereign destiny. The 
theme involves the political or religious 
interests of a people or of mankind; it 
commands the respect due to popular tra- 
dition or to traditional ideals. The poem 
awakens the sense of the mysterious, the 
awful, and the sublime; through perilous 
crises it uplifts and calms the strife of 
frail humanity. 

This descriptive definition, then, as 
quoted in Gayley and Kurtz, may serve 
us in our glance at epic quality in the 
fragments of the Annales. To simplify, 
we may single out five controlling ele- 
ments in the definition, as character- 
izing great epic, both ancient and mod- 
ern; they are, to be sure, no complete 
or exclusive set of characteristics, but 
they are typical; we may phrase them 
as follows: 

(a) dignity of presentation; 

(b) momentousness of theme; 

(c) exaltedness of personages in- 

volved; 

(d) universalism of interest; 

(e) sublimity of outlook. 


The first of these, dignity of presen- 
tation, stems from the already quoted 
fine words in Gayley’s definition: ‘‘a 
dispassionate recital in dignified rhyth- 
mic narrative.’’ That Ennius himself 
was conscious of the high stateliness of 
epic poesy we may gather from his 
disdainful rejection of the versus Satur- 
nius employed by Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius in their earlier epic at- 
tempts: 

Scripsere alii rem 

Versibus quos olim Faunei vatesque cane- 

bant. (213-4) 

His own hexameters, often crude, 
sometimes garish, but always strong, 
are a fit prelude to the long tradition 
their verse-form was to enjoy in Latin 
literature. In them, Ennius is capable 
of a true epic dignity, as in his ma- 
jestic lines in laudation of Fabius Cunc- 
tator, in his twelfth book: 

Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 


Non enim rumores ponebat ante salutem. 
Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria 
claret. (370-2) 
So apt, so exalted, is the opening line 
that Vergil himself in his great ‘‘pag- 
eant of heroes’’ appropriates it almost 


unchanged, once again in tribute to the _ 


heroic Fabius: 
Tu Maximus ille es, 
Unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 
(Aen. 6.845-6) 
Stately, too, in its dignity of expression 
is Ennius’s line setting forth the an- 
tique foundation of Rome’s greatness: 
Meribus antiquis res stat Romana 
virisque. (500) 
The verse seems to have impressed 
Cicero greatly; and, as we learn from 
Saint Augustine,!° he quoted it effec- 


tively at the beginning of the fifth book | 


of his own De Re Publica. 

In the best traditions of stately Hom- 
eric epic, Ennius seems to have begun 
his first book with an invocation of the 
Muses: 

Musae quae pedibus magnum pulsatis 

Olympum. (1) 
To Ennius, the goodliness and worth of 
his theme demanded the help of the 
Greek Muses, not of those pale reflec- 
tions, the Romanae Camenae, invoked 
in earlier Latin epic. Miss Steuart well 
remarks:11 

. . But while Livius identified the Italian 

Camena with the Greek Mousa, no such 
identification was possible for Ennius. His 
are the Greek Muses of Olympus, and the 
name Camena is never mentioned, at least 
in the extant fragments. . . . For him the 
Camenae presided over no poetry but that 
which he had himself rejected... . 
And it is in accord with this same dig- 
nity of presentation that Ennius em- 
ploys the quaint device (fragg. 5-16) of 
proclaiming, Pythagoras-wise, that he 
is the last in a series of reincarnations 
which brought the very soul of Homer 
himself into his own body, so that he is 
truly Homer reborn to weave a tale of 
Italian achievement and renown. 

That that tale was one marked by 
momentousness of theme, the second 


controlling element is that descriptive F 


definition of epic verse which we are 
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EPIC QUALITY IN ENNIUS 


following in this brief study, Ennius 
never doubted. His own epitaph, pre- 
served by Cicero,!2 makes the recital 
in the Annales of the deeds of Romans 
of old his chief claim to fame: 
Aspicite, o cives, senis Enni imaginis for- 
mam. 
Hic vestrum panxit maxima facta patrum. 


And in the Annales itself, if we may 
follow Warmington in reading a future 
of the verb instead of Vahlen’s imper- 
fect (though the fragment is something 
of a locus desperatus), he seems to be 
foretelling the fame that will be his 
through his epic lines: 

Nam latos populos res atque poemata 

nostra Cluebunt .. . (3-4). 

The fragments in Vahlen total 628— 
lines and partial lines. These remain 
out of an epic having originally eight- 
een books. ‘‘Book I,’’ remarks Moses 
Hadas, !* 
covered the period from the sack of Troy 
to the death of Romulus. . . . Books 2 and 3 
covered the regal period to the establish- 
ment of the Republic. Books 4 and 5 went 
down to the war with Pyrrhus, which was 
covered in Book 6. Books 7, 8, and 9 dealt 
with the First and Second Punic wars; 
books 10 and 11, beginning with a fresh 
invocation, with the First Macedonian War; 
and Books 11 to 14 with the peace of 196 
to the Aetolian war of 189. Book 15 cele- 
brated the achievements of M. Fulvius 
Nobilior in that war. . . . The Annals origin- 
ally ended at this point. Book 16 covered 
the period from 188 to the end of the Istrian 
war; Book 17 probably that from the Istrian 
war to the defeat of P. Licinius Crassus in 
171 during the Third Macedonian War; and 
Book 18 presented further events of that 
year. 


This represents a sweep of almost 600 
years of Roman history—from its leg- 
endary beginnings to a date just prior 
to Ennius’ own death in 169 B. C. And 
if we push the beginnings of the story 
back to the sack of Troy, some 400 
years more must be added—to make a 
total of more than a millennium for 
the chronological setting of the epic: 
surely here there is a basis for mo- 
mentousness of theme. 


True to Homeric usage, Ennius feels 
that the events of his poem transcend 
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merely human agency, and there are 
frequent interventions by the gods. 
Such celestial activity—fully in accord, 
of course, with established Homeric 
convention—may be by way of proph- 
ecy or augury, as in two of the longest 
surviving fragments of the poem. Thus 
there is the ‘“‘dream of Ilia,’’ the Ves- 
tal, daughter of Aeneas, as related to 
her half-sister, the daughter of Eury- 
dice (35-51); she seems first to behold 
a comely man and presently, in the 
misty fashion of dreams, to be again 
a'one; then she encounters the shade 
of her father Aeneas, who, after assur- 
ing her that after toils her fortune 
‘‘will rise again from the river,’’ sud- 
denly vanishes. The second passage 
(79-97) is that in which Romulus and 
Remus, at variance as to which is to 
have the honor of giving his name to 
their new city—the choice is between 
Roma and Remora—take their places, 
each upon one of Rome’s hills, and 
wait for an omen of birds. It is to Rom- 
ulus of course that the celestial nod 
is given—a single bird appearing on 
the left, along with a bright flash of the 
dawn’s light, and then a flight of 
“thrice four sacred forms of birds”’ 
that glide down and betake themselves 
to places of good luck and happy omen 
—the number of twelve, incidentally, 
anticipating the ‘twice six swans’’ 
which in Vergil betoken for Aeneas, at 
his mother’s interpretation, the safe 
return of his missing ships (Aen. 1.393- 
400). 

The theme, then, of the Annales is 
surely a momentous one. Ennius was 
equally conscious of what we have set 
down as the third element constitutive 
of epic quality, an exaltedness of the 
personages involved. To be sure, it is 
only in his first book that he enjoys the 
already magnified and_ traditionally 
large personages of Homeric epic; for 
the second book finds us in the reigns 
of Numa, Tullus, and Ancus. But here 
and throughout the rest of the poem he 
paints his characters in bold and gen- 
erous colors, enlarging and ennobling 
them, and investing even sober history 
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with the appealing brightness of leg- 
end. 

The first mention of Numa recalls 
the attractive idyll of his association 
with the nymph Egeria, who was his 
guide and counselor in the formation 
of the civic and religious institutions 
credited to him: 

Olli respondit suavis sonus Egeriai. (119) 


And when Ancus Marcius dies, there is 
an epic largeness in the manner of En- 
nius’s report: 
Postquam lumina sis oculis bonus Ancus 
reliquit. (149) 
Lucretius, in his ‘‘consolations on the 
loss of immortality,’’ sees fit to quote 
the line, almost verbatim: 
Lumina sis oculis etiam bonus Ancus re- 
liquit. (3.1025) 
And Manius Curius Dentatus is splen- 
didly eulogized in the fine line: 
Quem nemo ferro potuit superare nec 
auro, (373) 
Again, in his sixteenth book, Ennius 
has the stirring passage, surviving in 
eight lines (401-8), in which he portrays 
the tribune Gaius Aelius standing firm 
against the foe, while the weapons of 
the Istrians rain upon him; the open- 
ing verse sets the mood: 
Undique conveniunt velut imber tela tri- 
buno. 
The passage recalls Homer (Il. 16.102- 
11), where Ajax is strongly beset, and 
looks forward to Vergil (Aen. 9.803-11), 
who has a similar description of Tur- 
nus; Vergil’s inspiration, it is insisted 
in Macrobius (Sat. 6.3.1.), is not the 
Homeric passage, but the Ennian. 


Even the lengthy picture of a great 
man’s confidant (234-51), setting forth 
the qualities a leader like Geminus 
Servilius would look for in a lowlier 
companion during hours of relaxation, 
depicts a man of large and generous 
character— 

mores veteresque tenentem, 

Multorum leges divumque hominumque. 

(248-9) 


It is a happy suggestion, quoted by 
Aulus Gellius (12.4.1), to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of this 
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passage, that in these fine lines the 
friend and confidant pictures Ennius 
himself. 

In any case, it is one of many indi- 


cations in the Annales of that exalted. | 
ness of personages with which we are | 


at the moment concerned. It suggests 
the sort of person any leader of state 
in any age might consider himself for- 
tunate to have at his call. It suggests, 
too, that universalism of interest with- 
in the web of epic verse that we have 
listed as a fourth quality identifying 
genuine epic worth. Sellar well re- 
marks of the poem:!4 

In the spirit animating the work—in the 
conception of a past history, stretching 
back in unbroken grandeur until it is lost 
in fable, but yet vitally linked to the 
interests of the present time—the Annals 
ef Ennius may be compared with the 
dramas in which Shakespeare has repre 
sented the national life of England—in all 
its greatness and vicissitudes—with the 
glory and splendour as well as the dark and 
tragic colours with which that story is 
inwoven. 


So vast a panorama of human history, 


even though it professedly tells the life- F 


story of but a single race, can not but 
have at many and many a point, as 
well as in the underlying movement 


and inspiration, contact with the ex- | 
periences of other nations and other | 
peoples, cannot but be wniversal and | 


timeless in its scope and appeal. 

And there are many individual pas- 
sages, too, in which this same catho- 
licity of interest is to be seen. War, for 


example, much as we detest it, is af 


common experience of mankind; we 
hope that, when it is upon us, it will 
be conducted with a certain humane- 
ness and chivalry. And so we can re 
spond to Ennius’ portrayal of the 
knight-errant-like Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus and pretender to the conquest of 
Italy (194-201), when the monarch dis- 
dainfully refuses to bargain in ransom 


money, huckster-like, for the return of § 


Roman prisoners, putting the test of 
victory or defeat, life or death, in the 
steel of the battle-field rather than the 
gold of the trading counter, and con- 
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EPIC QUALITY IN ENNIUS 


cluding with the ringing words (199- 

201): 

Quorum virtuti belli fortuna pepercit, 
Eorundem libertati me parcere certum 


est, 
Dono, ducite, doque volentibus cum mag- 


nis dis. 

“Fortune favors the brave,” is a 
commonplace, reiterated by many a 
poet from the earliest days of Greek 
martial elegy. It is not surprising to 
find it voiced also in Ennius (254): 
Fortibus est fortuna viris data. 

Of universal interest, too, is the will- 
ingness of a man to die for his fellows. 
Such is the setting, in the sixth book of 
the Annales, when Decius Mus speaks, 
on the brink of his devotio to the di 
manes, throwing himself voluntarily 
upon the ranks of the enemy (in the 
battle of Asculum, 279 B. C.), so as to 
pring victory to his compatriots: 

Divi hoc audite parumper, 

Ut pro Romano populo prognariter armis 

Certando prudens animam de corpore 

mitto. (208-210) 
And of equal appeal is the thought that 
even a foeman may feel pity for the 
enemy. Such is the line from the fifth 
book, tentatively identified by Miss 
Steuart?5 as having to do with the cap- 
ture of Fragellae in 313 B. C.: 

Cogebant hostes lacrimantes ut misere- 

rent. (171) 

These are but a few of the instances 
in the Annales specifically illustrative 
of that universalism of interest which 
belongs to epic composition. They are 
akin, too, to the fifth characteristic we 
have noted as marking epic verse— 
sublimity of outlook. For there is no 
such product, save in parody, as a 
“low” epic. Of its very nature, it must 
soar, must express itself in the grand 
style, must excite in the reader feel- 
ings of awe and wonder and admira- 
tion. 

Vergil, of course, has this loftiness of 
viewpoint in a preeminent degree. 
Though fully conscious of earthly reali- 
ties, he has his gaze upon the stars; it 
is, in fact, as he understands it, through 
the right use of those earthly realities 
that man attains to the stars: in very 
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truth, it is per aspera ad astra. 

Ennius, as a forerunner of Vergil, 
has something of that elevation of con- 
cept also, even though he falls short 
of the heights which Vergil achieved. 
But the very plan and purpose of the 
Annales—the recital of the full story of 
Rome, from its misty origins up to his 
very day—bespeak at once a largeness 
of intellectual power and an exalted- 
ness of controlling purpose. Well may 
he feel a certain weariness, as he 
reaches at the close of his fifteenth 
book, the point at which he had origi- 
nally planned to terminate the great 
epic:16 

Sicut fortis equus, spatio qui saepe su- 

premo 

Vicit Olympia, nunc senio confectus quies- 

cit. (375-375) 
The task had been a great one; and it 
must have been only through force of 
indomitable determination that he ad- 
dressed himself to the three additional 
books. 

Vergil is sublime for many reasons— 
not the least of them that oft-remarked 
“Note of brooding pity,’’ that charac- 
teristic of the lacrimae rerum, so per- 
vasive in his thinking and his writing. 
It is no mere fancy to find a certain 
prominence of this quality in Ennius 
also. 

There is a melancholy sadness about 
the death of old Priam, and one may 
detect more than a hint of it in the line: 

Cum veter occubuit Priamus sub Marte 

Pelasgo. (17) 
Admiration jostles pity, as in a later 
passage we see Appius Claudius, now 
old and blind, pleading before the Sen- 
ate against peace with the invader 
Pyrrhus: 

Quo vobis mentes, rectae quae stare sole- 

bant, 

Antehac, 

(202-3) 
The steadiness that Appius Claudius 
once knew seems gone; time works 
many changes; fortune is capricious 
and uncertain. This, to be sure, is a 
familiar theme in classical writing, 
often associated with that melancholy 
undertone so prevalent in the great 
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writers. Ennius suggests it in the lines: 

Multa dies in bello conficit unus..... 

Et rursus multae fortunae forte recum- 

bunt: 

Haudquaquam quemquam semper fortuna 

secuta est. (287-9) 
But in all his vicissitudes man may 
hope—even though Ennius airs those 
hopes with a touch of scepticism: 

Spero si speres quicquam prodesse potis 

sunt. (429) 

These few instances, out of many 
that might be listed, suggest that En- 
nius was not without the sublimity of 
outlook that constitutes a fifth ingredi- 
ent of epic writing. And throughout 
this study, necessarily brief, we have 
suggested rather than demonstrated. 
Yet it seems reasonable to maintain 
that a genuine epic quality did really 
belong to Ennius, the vigorous innova- 
tor and pioneer, in sufficient measure 
to make him a true contributor to the 
greater epic worth that was to come 
with Vergil’s Aeneis—and to give him 
in letters a share of that glory which 
he envisioned for others from their 
deeds on the field of battle: 

Nunc est ille dies cum gloria maxima 

sese 

Nobis ostendat si vivimus sive morimur. 

(391-2) 
WILLIAM CHARLES KorRFMACHER 

Saint Louis University 
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Columella and Martial 
on Living in the Country! 


OLUMELLA anp Marttat, both as 

persons and as_ writers, would 
seem to have an absolute minimum in 
common,” the one the author of a se- 
rious, extended handbook on practical 
agriculture and the other a writer of 
epigrams calculated to amuse the so- 
ciety of the city. Yet had the fates 
made them contemporaries and had 
some conceivable chance placed them 
side by side at a banquet, and had 
both been on their best behavior, they 
might have spent a tolerably enjoy- 
able evening together. 

Their initial topic of conversation 
would probably have been their native 
Spain, but after this vein had been 
worked they could easily have turned 
to “the country,’’ for each makes it 
clear in his writings that he owns a 
farm (each ultimately had had title to 
more than one) and each thought high- 
ly of life in the country. 

But there might have been trouble 
during the evening; for Martial could 
easily have irritated Columella with 
flippant chatter about his little place 
at Nomentum, and Columella would 
probably have bored Martial with his 
detailed funds of information about the 
most efficient sizes of slave-gangs and 
with his estimates of the probable in- 
come from vineyards or sheep-ranches 
of any given size. Martial, at least, 
criticizes a certain Afer who bored 
him with similar talk (4.37) about in- 
come:* 

The return from my apartments and 
farms is a full three millions; from my 
herd at Parma, six hundred thousand. 


Every day and all day long, Afer, you tell 
me this .... 


The points of similarity and disagree- 
ment in their patterns of thought about 
agriculture and country living grow 
clear from an examination of their 
remarks on various topics. It is the pur- 


pose of this paper to consider the chief 
of these bits of common ground.4 

Martial, like most city-dwellers, 
thinks of the country as a place of 
refuge® from the city with its noise, 
expense, complex social pressures, and 
other disadvantages: ‘“ . Widows’ 
commands will be far removed,’’ he 
says (1.49.34-5), ‘“‘the pale defendant 
will not break in upon your deep slum- 
ber...’ And it is good, specifically, 
to get away from certain persons 
(2.38): ‘‘Linus, you ask what recom- 
pense my Nomentan farm gives me? 
This . . . : I don’t see you.’’ Converse- 
ly, of course, certain guests (often free- 
loaders, as modern experience bears 
out) may be too much with one in the 
country (e.g. 4.79): 

Matho, you were a steady visitor at my 
villa at Tibur. Now you are buying it out- 
right. I have tricked you; I am selling you 
a country place which was already your 
own. 

Columella was also undoubtedly glad 
to escape the company of certain ur- 
ban friends but it is obviously for utili- 
tarian considerations that he argues 
that one’s farm ought to be so situated 
in the country that there is little dan- 
ger of frequent visitors to eat up the 
profits (1.5.6-7): 

There ought not to be... any military 
highway adjoining; . . . for it damages the 
property through pillaging by passing 
travellers and the incessant entertainment 
of persons who stop for the night. ... I 
recommend that you avoid disadvantages 
of this kind and [not] build the villa... 
on a highway. 

The noise, uproar, ani social pres- 
sures® of the city also bothered Mar- 
tial, for he says (12.57): 

You inquire why I often head for my 
small farm in dry Nomentum and the plain 
(sordidum) household of my villa? Sparsus. 
there is no place in the city for a poor man 
either to think or to rest... . as often 
as I want to sleep, I go to my country-place. 
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It follows that, since Martial undoubt- 
edly wants to escape to his farm rather 
often, he wants it handy to the city. 
Ccolumella urges strongly that the 
farm place should be near the city 
(1.1.18-19). He quotes first a precept 
from Mago the Carthaginian: 

Let the man who has bought a farm sell his 
[town] house, so that he will not wish to 
devote his attention to his urban rather 
than his country hearth. 


Then Columella adds: 

And I would not alter this precept, if it 
could be kept in this day and age.7 But now, 
since political ambition frequently calls 
most of us away and too frequently keeps 
us involved after we have been called away, 
it follows that I regard an estate near town 
as the most suitable, to which even the busy 
man may easily run out each day after his 
business in the forum. 

While Martial evidently wishes to 
escape often to the country, Columella 
wants to come often to the country on 


business. 

Martial’s interest is in part in the 
idyllic beauty of the countryside (5.71): 

Where cool vales descend from Trebula, 
and the green field is coel in the months 
of the Crab, a farm... anda house... 
invite you. . . On these hills spend the long 
days of the harvest season. 

Or again (12.31): 

This grove, these springs, this woven 
shade of spreading vine, this channel of 
fresh flowing water, and the meadows, ard 
the rosebeds that will not yield to twice- 
bearing Paestum .... If Nausicaa were to 
give me her father’s gardens, I could tell 
Alcinous, prefer my own.’’8 
Columella would have his landowner 
take in every nook of his farm, but 
scarcely with an eye to idyllic beau- 
ty 

Whenever the opportunity arises, let him 
stay in the country and let his stay not be 
idle or spent in the shade. For it becomes 
the careful householder to go around every 
little bit of his farm and to do it at every 
season of the year with greater frequency 
so that he may pay more intelligent atten- 
tion to the nature of the soil whether it is 
in leaf and grass or presently in ripened 
crops, and that he may not fail to know 
whatever can rightly be done upon it. 


The contrast is obvious. 
But the two authors do certainly 


agree that greater simplicity is a mark 
of country living. Martial (1.55.4) says 
he delights in ‘‘plain ease (sordida otia) 
amid modest  wealth.’’ Elsewhere 
(1.49.31-32) he is glad that “... no- 
where will appear the senatorial shoe 
adorned with crescent and nowhere the 
toga!” and garments that reek of purple 
dye .. .”’ Again (10.96.5-6, 11-12) he 
remarks: 

That land pleases me in which small 
wealth makes me rich and slight means 
are luxury... . Here [at Rome] four togas 
or more wear out in a summer, there one 
covers me during four autumns. 
Columella (to take but a single pas- 
sage) states (12.46.1), in connection 
with a series of recipes, that he is 
omitting many previously catalogued 
by C. Matius because Matius was aim- 
ing to supply “‘city tables and sump- 
tuous banquets’’ while he himself will 
be concerned with recipes and pro- 
cesses involving the fruits ‘‘which are 
easily available to rustic simplicity at 
no great expense.”’ 

In connection with this idea of rustic 
simplicity both authors will accept 
many things as ‘‘good enough’’ for 
country living whereas something more 
pretentious would be required in town. 
Little statues of Priapus happen to be 
mentioned by both. Martial (6.73), with 
some awe, comments on one to be 
found on the little farm of an extremely 
wealthy owner, unusual because it is a 
“nobile . . . opus,” by the 
dispensator and not by the unskilled 
knife of a “rudis colonus.” 
Columella’s probable reaction can be 
gauged from this bit of advice 
(10.29-32): 

Let there be no quest for the accomplish- 
ments of a Daedalus’ hand, and let not the 
work be done with the artistry of a Poly- 
clitus . . . but in the rough-hewn trunk of 
an old tree venerate the deity of Priapus.1! 

It is easy to see how, in this 
imaginary conversation, the two could 
fall into disagreement if they were not 
on their best behavior. Martial would 
admire something luxurious in_his 
omnivorous way and Columella would 
bristle at the waste involved. But there 
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might have been a verbal source of dis- 
agreement as well. Martial, twice in 
passages already cited (1.55.4 and 
12.57.2), at least six times in all, ap- 
plied the adjective sordidus to some- 
thing rustic, in fact he seems to have 
employed it almost as a stock epithet 
in such connections.12 Of course, had 
Columella protested, Martial could 
have countered by citing a passage 
from the Eclogues (2.28) where, in 
Vergil’s usage, the word apparently 
means little more than ‘‘down-to-earth’”’ 
or “unpretentious.’’ One may suspect, 
on the basis of Martial’s usage, that the 
word implied no sincere disparagement 
in the circles of his fellow suburbanite 
farm owners, but was really almost an 
epithet of approval—as ‘‘rustic’’ can be 
in English. But Columella, it would 
seem, had had the epithet cast in his 
teeth. In a passage (12. Pref. 9) which 
contains some little irritation if not bit- 
terness, he remarks that most women 
nowadays are scornful of homemade 
garments and force their husbands to 
spend huge sums (‘‘almost complete 
fortunes’’) in buying them costly cloth- 
ing, then he adds: 

. it is not at all strange that these 
same women are vexed by the toil of the 
countryside . . . and consider it most nig- 
gardly business (sordidissimum) to stay a 
few days’ time at the country house. . 

Now one of the principal jobs of life 
in the country, according to Martial 
(and fully recognized by Columella, 
e.g. in 8.16.2), is the plenteous supply 
of home-grown food and produce, in- 
cluding the products of elaborate poul- 
try-yards, aviaries, and fishponds.1% 
Phrases like these are common.14 

. dragging along all the plenty of the 
rich countryside (3.47.6); cackling fowls of 
the poultry-yard and hens’ eggs .. . and 
Chian figs . . ., and the new off-spring of 
the complaining she-goat, and olives .. . 
and cabbages . (7.31); a Grush... 
fattened on olives from Picenum 
(9.54); and... the bleating young of the 
hairy mother . . . gelded capons . . . No 
stingy table saves ‘feasts for tomorrow; all 
eat, and the well-fed attendant knows no 


envy for the guest who has had his fill 
(3.58.37-44) , 
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But the luxury of a well-stocked fish- 
pond on a rich estate makes him the 
most envious (10.30.16-29): 

The fishline does not look for prey in a 
distant part of the sea, but rather the fish, 
seen from a height, tugs at the line cast 
from bed or dining couch. If ever Nereus 
feels the power of Aeolus, the table, safe 
through its own resources, laughs at the 
storm blasts; the fishpond feeds turbot and 
home-bread bass, the dainty muraena 
swims towards his master, the nomenclator 
summons the familiar grey mullet, and the 
old red mullets, at his bidding, come for- 
ward to him. But when does Rome allow a 
man to enjoy these things? How many days 
at Formiae does the year charge up against 
the man who sticks at the annoying tasks 
of the city?15 O fortunate porters and stew- 


ards! Those pleasures are prepared for 
your masters, but they are enjoyed by 
you! 16 


The sources of those delights, the 
raising of fish and fowl, are classified 
by Columella (8.1.1) chiefly among the 
operations which do not require the 
closest personal attention of the farm- 
er but which ought not to be carried 
on anywhere except in the fields or 
farmyards. He acquiesces in some of 
these because they benefit the soil with 
manure, or (8.1.2) ‘‘enrich the house- 
hold hearth and table with rich feasts”’ 
or bring in a good cash return, but of 
the raising of peafowl, which he re- 
gards as more appropriate to a city 
householder than to a dour country- 
man, he says (8.11.1): 

. not even this is foreign to the farmer 

striving in every direction to secure pleas- 
ures with which to mitigate the loneliness 
of the countryside. 
Those words, ‘‘quibus solitudinem17 
ruris eblandiatur,’’ hardly square 
with Martial’s ‘‘o ianitores vilicique 
felices!’’ And Columella’s true feeling 
about the fishponds becomes apparent, 
after his account of their rise in popu- 
larity over many generations, when he 
remarks (8.16.6): 

But since ‘society’ has grown so senseless 
that these are regarded as not merely cus- 
tomary but actually as deserving of the 
highest praise and respect; we, also, lest we 
seem to be come-lately censurers of so 
many generations, shall explain this farm- 
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yard trade (quaestum villaticum) of the 
householder. 

Martial, it would appear, considers the 
fishpond a great virtue; Columella con- 
siders it a necessary evil18. The dif- 
ference in viewpoint is fundamental. 

But while it is apparent that Martial 
generally, both on the basis of personal 
experience and like a _ typical city- 
dweller, thinks of country living as es- 
sentially happy, he does recognize that 
there is much hard work and there 
can be many disappointments and 
hardships.1° Note these jibes: 

He has lost . . . all his slaves and his herd 
and crops... (1.85); .. . your sterile crop 
will not repay the seed you have putin... 
(5.42); You used to sell wheat, millet, bar- 
ley-groats and beans when you were an at- 
torney; now that you are a farmer you buy 
them (12.72). 

But he does not take these difficul- 
ties over-seriously despite complaints 
about a leaky roof (7.36) and incidental 
comment on the hard work (9.18) in- 
volved in drawing water with a rustic 
well-sweep. Perhaps he and other es- 
capees to the country felt such trou- 
bles part of the price of owning land 
and not too great a price at that. 

On the other hand Columella, how- 
ever much he personally liked the op- 
erations of farming, undoubtedly would 
not have argued that just anyone 
would necessarily be happy as the re- 
sult of moving to the country. A solemn 
note of heavy toil and heavy responsi- 
bility underlies all that he writes. The 
owner is to take his responsibility se- 
riously; his presence will secure more 
efficient work from the actual tillers 
of the soil; he must see to it that 
through experience and experimenta- 
tion (1.4.4-5) some of the losses like 
those mentioned by Martial be pre- 
vented from recurring. The tillers 
must work—do hard physical work— 
the processes described in detail in- 
volve that in abundance. And work is 
to be done according to schedule, for 
an opportunity lost in farming is be- 
yond recovery. The lot of the resident 
slaves and tenants on a large estate 
seems not to have been a very happy 


one. The reference to the solitudinem 
ruris (8.11.1) suggests that, and so does 
his comment on his own principle of 
talking in rather familiar fashion with 
his country slaves (1.8.15): 

. and when I realized that their un- 
ceasing toil was lightened by this friendli- 
ness on the part of their master, I some- 
times even joked with them and permitted 
them to joke more freely. 

He adds that they work more willingly 
when they think their opinions have 
some weight. 

Time could evidently weigh heavily 
out in the country and the hard work 
is clearly not entirely a misfortune, 
for Coulmella, following an idea of Cato 
(Agr. 5.2), remarks: (11.1.25) ‘‘There 
is no better guard for even the most 
worthless man than the daily exaction 
of toil,’’ adding that (11.1.27) ‘‘the 
slave household after the physical ef- 
fort of work will devote its attention 
to food, and rest, and sleep, rather 
than to mischief.’’ Tasks for the win- 
ter nights are projected, too. The 
whole point of Columella’s handbook of 
course is to provide the special know- 
how to guarantee that the hardships 
and the toil of farming will not be in 
vain but result in profit for the owner 
and in useful products to benefit so- 
ciety in general. Even Martial, how- 
ever, is not insensible to the value of 
toil (1.107): 

The oxen are unwilling to bear the yoke 
into sterile fields; a rich soil wearies, but 
the very labor gives joy. 

But he finds very few opportunities for 
stressing this idea. 

There are other passages which 
could be considered:2° but this sam- 
pling should be enough to show that 
Columella and Martial can be made 
to illustrate each other—albeit usually 
from almost diametrically opposite 
points of view. Both were writing for 
urban readers—Martial, for the smart 
set, and Columella for wealthy land- 
owners who were normally resident in 
the city. An author’s words are col- 
ored by his audience as well as by his 
personality. Martial reflects essential- 
ly what the city man expected of the 
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country (escape, simplicity, plentiful 
food, and, if he really farmed, hard 
work); Columella, trying to improve 
the attitudes and practices of landown- 
ers whose hearts were in the city, 
however much their purses were fat- 
tened by the country, inevitably has to 
counter the unrealistic elements in 
such expectations. He lectures as far 
as he dare on the evils of absenteeism 
and luxurious living. Where Martial re- 
flects the moods of the man who tires 
of the city and wishes to relax in the 
country, Columella seeks serious su- 
pervisory work from the owner who 
wants to relax or who is so enamored 
of the city that he neglects to visit 
his farm as often as he should. Both 
present a certain amount of idealiza- 
tion of the facts of country living in 
antiquity; Martial, in that the city res- 
ident who only occasionally gets to the 
country cannot know the full realities; 
Columella, in that he is attempting to 
portray how fine a thing it can be if 
only everyone will do the work he 
should do—and will be sensible. 
Columella and Martial both loved the 
country. But in any conversation they 
would have had great difficulty in 
thinking of it on the same plane, for 
to Martial it was largely a personal 
and social refuge; to Columella it had 
intensely practical associations which 
interested him deeply, not only for his 
own financial benefit, but also for the 
benefit of all human society. 
GRUNDY STEINER 
Northwestern University 


NOTES 

1A reading version of this paper was presented 
in St. Louis at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
of CAMWS, April 22-4, 1954. 

* Their disparate modern fates are obvious at 
a glance. Martial is standard school fare and al- 
most everyone feels that he knows something 
about him. Students seem, by contrast, to learn 
of Columella chiefly from histories of literature; 
for many small libraries possess no copy at all 
of his extant works and no compete new edition 
has been published since 1794. 

3So again in 5.35 Euclides talks falsely of great 
farm income in an unsuccessful effort to con- 
ceal his actual poverty. 

_* The text of Martial translated is that of Fried- 
lander (Leipzig, 1886), although several handy 
annotated editions of select epigrams have been 
consulted in the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages, notably those of Stephenson (London, 1880), 
Bridge and Lake (Oxford, 1906-1908), and Post 
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(Boston, 1908). The sources used for the text of 
Columella’s De Re Rustica are necessarily var- 
ied. For Books 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, and 11, the text by 
W. Lundstrém was available, the modern stand- 
ard edition being continued by Ake Josephson 
[see Gnomon 23(1951)119]; fur Books 3 and 4, the 
Loeb Classical Library edition (Vol. 1) by H. B. 
Ash (1941), an edition and translation now being 
completed by E. H. Heffner (the second volume 
has been announced: the third is soon to follow). 
For Books 5, 8, 9, and 12 the J. M. Gesner text 
was consulted, as printed in Vol. 2 of the Bipon- 
tine Scriptores Rei Rusticae (1787), although the 
text normally followed was that of Vol. 2 of 
J. G. Schneider’s Scriptores Rei Rusticae 
(Leipzig, 1794). 

5 Cf Catull, 44.14-15: . . . in tuum sinum fugi / 
et me recuravi otioque et urtica. (For this and 
many of the parallels cited in other notes the au- 
thor is indebted to the editor.) Doubtless the ele- 
ment of literary convention is not to be dis- 
regarded here and elsewhere in Martial, but 
that need have no bearing upon the momentary 
sincerity of the idea expressed. ‘Peace and 
quiet’’ is surely a cliché, yet on the lips of a 
harassed mortal it can represent a_ heart-felt 
desire. 

6 Cf Hor. Epist, 2.2.65-80 and Plin. Ep. 1.9, but 
especially Mart. 12.18.15-6 and Juvenal 3. 

7 Pliny the Elder (HN 18.35) thought Mago’s 
precept too rigorous and not to the public ad- 


8 Cf. Mart. 4.44. 

9 Cf. Col. 3.21.3-4 and 10.96-102 and 255-62. These 
passages show that Columella, too, could ap- 
preciate such beauty, even though, in the first 
Passage, the idyllic note is jarred and dimin- 
ished by the introduction of a very characteristic 
thought, ‘‘utilitas tamen vincit voluptatem.’’ 

10 For freedom from the toga cf. Mart. 10.51.6 
and Juvenal 3.171-172. With 10.96.11-2 cf. 4.66 
where Martial had suggested ten years as the 
lifetime of a toga in a country community in the 
provinces. 

11 Cf. the phrase inutile ligauwm in Hor. Sat. 
1.8.1. Martial in 10.92.5 speaks of the unpracticed 
hand of the vilicus in a reference to the building 
of altars. If the dispensator in 6.73 is an agri- 
cultural functionary, the two epigrams from Mar- 
tial, placed side by side, perhaps point up the 
same educational contrast between dispensator 
and vilicus inherent in Cic. De Rep. 5.3.5 (cf. 
Heitland, Agricola [Cambridge, 1921|pp. 195-196). 

12 Cf, Friedlander’s note on Mart. 1.49.28 for the 
interpretation of sordidus. (The other parallels he 
cites from Martial are 3.58.12; 10.96.4; and 
10.98.8.) Perhaps squalidus and turpis are sim- 
ilarly used. Merrill, e.g., on Lucr. 5.956 would 
take squalida as probably tmeaning ‘‘rude,’’ and 
cf. the turpe pecus of Hc. Sat. 1.3.100. Martial’s 
eye for luxury in connection with farming opera- 
tions is clearly to be seen in 8.68 where he de- 
scribes the advantages of Entellus’ hothouse. 

13 Horace, with his rusticus mus (Sat. 2.6.79- 
117), has the opposite contrast: barren rustic 
simplicity (conditioned by scarcity) and urban 
plenty. Cf. also the sparse existence portrayed 
in the Moretum. 

14 The examples could be supplemented from 
passages like 7.28, 49, and 80. In some the tone 
is ironic and the luxury in question may be con- 
spicuous by its absence but the references are 
relevant because they contain what Martial’s 
readers would associate with the country. 

15 This is perhaps Martial’s equivalent of Col- 
umella’s suggestion (1.1.19) that city business too 
often calls and keeps the landowner away. 

16 Horace likewise develops the notion that the 
true owner is the one who lives on the prcperty 
(cf. especially Epist. 1.12.1-4 and 2.2.160-162 with 
context). 

17 Cf. Hor. Epist. 1.14.19-20: . . . quae deserta 
et inhospita tesqua credis . . The quoted Col- 
umellan text is that of Schneider. Gesner reads 
“‘q. solitudines r. eblandiantur’’ which, if a pas- 
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sive form of eblandior is permissible, would seem 
to require a meaning like ‘‘deprivations’’ for 
“‘solitudines.’’ For ‘‘mitigate’’ to translate ebland- 
diatur cf. Col. 7.5.16 [lac caprinum] eblanditur 
igneam saevitiam. 

18 Pliny the Elder complains (HN 18.7) that his 
contemporaries like to own fishponds which ex- 
ceed the two-iugera area of early Roman farms. 
And Varro (Rust. 3.3.9-19) had complained about 
the luxurious developments in his own day. 

19 See Hor. Epist. 1.7.86-9 for the misfortunes of 
the auctioneer-turned-farmer. Martial (10.85) rec- 
ords how a boatman-turned-same faced floods in 
the low land along the Tiber. And 12.72 is a sally 
at a former attorney, Pannychus, who had bought 
an obviously rundown farm. The situation still 
provides entertainment (perhaps through a latent 
notion of pity and fear) to certain urban journal- 
ists, e.g. John Gould, ‘‘When a City Yokel Buys 
a Farm,’’ New York Times Magazine, April 19, 
1953, p. 25, and J.K. Galbraith, ‘‘Abandoned 
Farms, Unabandoned Hopes,”’ ibid.. Sept. 13, 1953; 
p. 25. A serious modern approach to the prob- 
lems of the city man who moves to a small 
acreage farm is apparently being made by an 
organization known as the Friends of the Land 
which met in Bloomington, Illinois, September 
1-4, 1954. A typical session, as reported by the 
Chicago Daily News of Sept. 1, 1954, was devoted 
to ‘‘The Basic Requirements of a Place in the 
Country.’’ Martial and his associates could have 
used such help. 

20 Martial touches upon ‘‘matters agricultural’’ 
in some sixty to seventy epigrams. In some the 
subject matter is basically anything but agri- 
cultural and the references to farming or to 
country life are purely obiter; others are exten- 
sively or completely concerned. 


LATIN WEEK BULLETINS 

THE FIRST three in a series of seven were 
written by Lenore Geweke. The first, ‘‘The 
Latin Humanities, Our Cultural Heritage,”’’ 
describes with many suggestions the pro- 
cedure of celebrating Latin Week. The 
second, ‘“‘The Latin Humanities in American 
Life,’’ is more factual in terms of Latin 
but, unfortunately, out of print. The third, 
comparable to this, is entitled, ‘‘The Latin 
Humanities in the American High School 
Pupil’s Life.’’ Copies of the first and third 
may be had for 5c apiece. 

Those which I wrote are considerably 
longer, some 16 pages apiece. They are: 
“The Latin You Speak Today” (picturesque 
etymologies of English words, Roman slang, 
Roman jokes); ‘‘Roman Red-Letter Days’’ 
(holidays of course); ‘‘Classical School 
Days’’ (drawing on many ancient writers 
for educational conditions in their times); 
“The Gates of Janus”’ (ancient practices as 
to war and peace, supplemented by a long 
list of Roman proverbs). These sell for 
from 5c to 10c apiece according to the 
number ordered, and (if I may be allowed 
to say so) pack a lot of interesting data in 
small compass. 

Liber Animalium by Norman W. DeWitt 
is a collection from the Journal of the 
author’s clever and witty descriptions of 
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many animals in Latin, and constitutes most 
of the January ’52 issue of CJ. It sells for 
15c, and DeWitt is worth a lot more than 
that in any language. ‘‘Latin Words in 
Current English’’ by Graydon W. Regenos 
made up the December ’52 number of the 
Journal. This is an important collection in 
24 pages of fine print of the host of English 
words which are identical with their Latin 
equivalents or so little changed as to be 
intelligible to the cultured non-Latinist. It 
is only because this was reproduced by 
photo offset that it can be offered for a 
quarter. 

You can help your teaching greatly by a 
set of these for 85c at most, less if numbers 
of pupils can be induced to buy some or all 
of them. Since the authors do not profit 
from this sale, you will also be helping the 
far from flourishing finances of the Associa- 
tion (since we have already paid the large 
printing bills). 

There are also available copies of at least 
five of the issues of Vergilius ably edited by 
Professor E. L. Highbarger, who has gen- 
erously turned over to us the remaining 
stock. Many significant articles, mostly on 
Vergil, are in these. And, again, either the 
Association or the revived Vergilian Society 
(or both) will be aided by sales of these 
magazines. 

I might add that there are in my custody 
considerable files of other Classical publica- 
tions, which I would be disposed to give to 
any college, say, willing to pay transporta- 
tion charges and bind them for its library. 
Apart from all financial considerations, one 
prefers to have all these materials used in 
the cause of culture rather than to be 
merely stored. Address the Editor at 218 
Centennial Hall, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

CLYDE MURLEY 


For information about hotels, motor 
courts and other facilities in Tuscaloosa (v. 
p. 96), write to the chairman of the local 
committee, Prof. Charles D. Perry, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, (Box No. 416), University, 
Alabama. 


DIPLOMACY 
(from page 63) 
reasons as this, and for such insight, 
multiplied many hundred-fold, the 
Classics should be school of 
diplomacy. 
Ruut J. BARTLETT 


Tufts College 
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Et summis admiratio 
veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


Edited by Grundy Steiner 


Any typical college bookstore has several racks 
full of outlines and summarizing handbooks 
which are calculated (as placards and dust 
covers proclaim) to make straight the paths of 
erring undergraduates. It will repay the consci- 
enticus instructor to take a moment now and 
then to sce just what sort of fodder is being 


baled and sold to nourish his charges. The ex- 
perience can often be sobering. 

Paper-Bound Booklets 
World Literature: Volume I: Greek, Ro- 


man, Oriental and Medieval Classics. By 

BucKNER B. Trawick. (College Outline 

Series, No. 88.) New York: Barnes & 

Noble, 1953. Pp. viii, 280. $1.50. 

THIS ‘“‘OUTLINE’”’ is intended (p.v.) to sun- 
plement the anthologies of world literature 
used widely in survey courses, serving 
“both as a guide through the great mass of 
writings and as a ready-reference work for 
factual information.’’ It was wisely decided 
to attempt to secure better emphasis by 
the omission of the countless minor figures 
who might be included. The working criteria 
for selecting authors and works for discus- 
sion are (1) their inclusion in ‘‘the five or 
six most popular anthologies now in use," 
and (2) their influence upon national and 
world literature. 

Despite this frugality of planning, the 
book gives the impression that the author 
was agonized by his efforts to stay within 
his posted limits and often forced to omit 
what should have been said. And one can 
suspect that even so he exceeded what had 
been allowed with the result that some edi- 
tor cut his way through the MS, slashing 
out an occasional paragraph or section to 
save space (perhaps this is why there is 
no readily accessible and continuous ac- 
count ef Medieval Latin literature). And 
sometimes things just go wrong (e.g. the 
characterization of Ovid, p. 123, as “Epic 
poet, lyricist, dramatist’’!). But for a list of 
specific shortcomings in detail and other 
comments on the work in general, see the 
review by R. T. Bruére in CP 49 (1954) 
196-197. 

How the Great Religions Began. By Jo- 

SEPH GaER, (Signet Key Book, K308.) 

New York: New American Library of 
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World Literature, Inc., 1954. p. 240. $0.25. 
This is an inexpensive reprint of a book 
published first in 1929 and then in a revised 
edition in 1935 by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, Inc. There are no strictly Classical 
sections. 
Sacred Books of the World. By A. C. Bovu- 
queT. (Pelican Books. A 283.) Baltimore: 
Penguin Books. 1954. Pp. 343, $9.85. 


THE CLASSICAL elements in this anthology 
are translations of (1) the Hymn of the Ar- 
val Brethren; (2) an extract from the Hem- 
eric Hymn to Apollo (3.1-18); (3) a few 
prose and metrical fragments relating to 
the Orphic Hymns; and (4) excerpts from 
Hellenistic literature: Hermetica 1.31-2; 
the Hymn of Claenthes; Philo: Gen. 2.2, 
etc., and a snippet from ps. Dionysius Areo- 
pagitus. Passages from the philosophers, 
like Frag. 1. of Xenophanes, and ‘theologi- 
cal’ passages from Plato and Aristotle are 
deliberately omitted. 

There is no attempt to present a rounded 
picture of either Greek or Roman religion 
(cf. Cornford’s Greek Religious Thought for 
what can be done with the one), but ra- 
ther to illustrate certain religious attitudes 
and ideas from Classical as well as many 
other sources. The excerpts are supported 
by informative commentaries (brief, of 
course), with fairly frequent references to 
complete translations and to special studies. 

The book seems preeminently convincing, 
especially in view of its small format and 
low price. 

Two Dictionaries 
A Dictionary of Linguistics. By Mario A. 

Per and FrRaANK Gaynor. (Mid-Century 

Reference Library.) New York: Philosoph- 

ical Library, 1954. Pp. [8], 238. $6.00. 

THIs AIMS to be a handy reference-work 
“for students and workers in the allied 
fields of grammar and language study, 
philology and historical linguistics, phonet- 
ics, phonemics and structural linguistics”’ 
(p. [6]), presenting, ‘‘with simplified defini- 
tions, at least the more commonly used and 
accessible terms in vogue among those who 
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devote themselves to linguistic pursuits’’ 
(p. [5]). 

A sampling reveals a range of definitions 
from quite acceptable to very poor. The 
chief deficiency is a failure on the part of 
the authors to beam their definitions at 
either the expert or the novice with con- 
sistency. The expert, e.g., will find that the 
ablative is (p. 3) ‘‘That case of a noun, 
adjective, pronoun or numeral denoting the 
source, agent or means, occasionally also 
time or place, of an act or occurrence. (In 
Latin, also used after certain preposi- 
tions.)’’ [Further affiant sayeth nought!] 
The high school freshman will find that a 
syllable (in simplified definition) is (p. 209) 
“A group of phonemes, consisting of a vow- 
el or a continuant, alone or in combina- 
tion with a consonant or consonants, which 
represents a complete articulation or com- 
plex of articulations constituting a unit of 
word-formation. A syllable ending in a vow- 
el is call open, one ending in a consonant 
is called closed.’’ [Pazx, puer!] 


In addition to the definitions, the names 
of numerous languages are included with 
brief summaries of the time, locale, and 
extent of use. The great number of cross- 
references to synonymous terms indicates 
the extreme fluidity of such terminology 
and is a measure of the bravery and daring 
of the authors to attempt to bring it within 
the limits of a single book. That they have 
succeeded at all is to their credit. The 
chief objection to their book lies in its 
brevity, for the individual articles normally 
contain perceptibly less usable information 
than is to be found in the obiter remarks 
on most of their topics which can be lo- 
cated through the index of a volume like 
L. H. Gray’s Foundations of Language. The 
brevity (a) produces uselessly superficial 
descriptions (e.g. ‘‘supine: A verbal noun, 
usually incapable of complete inflection,”’ 
p. 208, and cf. the definition of the ablative 
which fails to separate the true ablative 
from the instrumental and locative usages), 
(b) eliminates essential information to the 
point of creating erroneous impressions (e.g. 
the definition of the dative allows only 
for the existence of the dative of the in- 
direct object, p. 52, and that of the genitive, 
p. 82, only grudgingly implies the existence 
of any besides the possessive genitive), or 
(c) results occasionally in small, hard 
capsules of pure technico-linguisticese (e.g. 
‘‘stem: The root (q.v.) of a word plus a 
thematic morpheme (q.v.),’’ p. 204.) [Sailor 
beware! ] 
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Dictionary of European History. Compiled 
by S. Roeper. (Mid-Century 
Reference Library.) New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. viii, 316. $6.09, 
CoNCERNED with European history, in- 

cluding events and ‘‘prominent personali- 
ties’’ (e.g. Cassiodorus and A. E. Hous- 
man), from 500 A.D. onwards. Even within 
this range the emphasis is strongly upon 
the important modern powers. The entries, 
about nine to the page are clearly intended 
for student consumption or for the layman 
who wants no plethora of information bur- 
dened with footnotes. 


A Word on the Calendar 
This work is noticed here with a trace of ap. 
propriateness because it, like the others above, 
attempts to assemble a wide range of informa- 
tion, though with polemical intent, within a small 
amount of space. 

Time Counts: The Story of the Calendar. 
By Harotp WaTKINS. Foreword by Lor 
NEw YorK: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. Pr. (xi), 274. $4.75. 


A worK intended to lend support to the 
campaign for calendar reform by the World 
Calendar Association. The author, a profes- 
sional journalist, is forced, however, to rely 
upon secondary (often popular) sources 
and this leads to noticeable difficulties, at 
least in connection with the Roman calen- 
dars and the work of Julius Caesar. 


Caesar’s election as Pontifex Maximus 
(really in 63 B.C.) is noted (p. 39) as an 
incidental concommitant of his assumption 
of power (i.e. his dictatorship). The tech- 
nique of counting back from the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides to enumerate the days of 
the month is called a ‘‘peculiar feature of 
the Julian calendar’ (p. 41). (A casual 
examination of dated Ciceronian letters 
written before 46 B.C., e.g. (Fam. 1.5b.1; 
3.2.4; 5.2.8; 14.1.6, is enough to refute this.) 
The year 708/46, which was extended to 
445 days, is reported (ibid.) to have been 
called the “‘year of confusion’’, although 
actually in Macrobius (Sat. 1.14.3), the quot- 
able source of the phrase, it is called the 
“annus confusionis ultimus,’’ which is a 
very different matter. One can only hope 
that the descriptions of other calendars 
(of which there are several) are marred 
by fewer inaccuracies. 


But each section of the book (a history 
of time-reckoning, a description of various 
suggested reforms, and arguments in favor 
of the specific reform) makes highly inter 
esting reading. Anyone who needs to know 
instantly on what day of the week June 
16 will fall in 1971 is tempted to become 
a reformer—at least of the calendar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studies Presented to David Moore Robin- 
son on His Seventieth Birthday. Edited by 
George E. Mylonas and Doris Raymond. 
Volume II. Washington University, Saint 
Louis, 1953. Text: pp. xx + 1336. 22 figures 

+ 98 plates. 

THE SECOND volume of this monumental 
tribute to Professor Robinson dwarfs the 
first, having nearly twice the amount of text 
(cf. CJ 47 (1952) 244-246). We are moved 
to admiration of the devoted work of edi- 
tors, publisher, and printers in accomplish- 
ing their task in such a relatively short 
time. From the preface we gather that 
the scholar honored by this Festschrift has 
not been resting on his laurels. In the two 
years which intervened between the appear- 
ance of the first and the second volume of 
the Studies, Professor Robinson has pub- 
lished eighteen items thus maintaining a 
pace that many a younger scholar may 
envy. 

The volume under review contains notes 
and articles on vase painting, coins, inscrip- 
tions, linguistics, history, religion, mythol- 
ogy, philosophy, and a dozen or so contri- 
butions classified as miscellaneous. The in- 
ternational roster of authors runs to some 
hundred and fifty names. Fortunately, Prof- 
fessor Doris Raymond has provided a num- 
ber of indexes, which greatly facilitate the 
use of both volumes of the Studies. 

Having taken conscientious notes on each 
article, this reviewer finds it well nigh im- 
possible to attempt any reasonable selec- 
tion from the extraordinary rich and diver- 
sified offering. Papers by Lugli (circular 
buildings), Heurgon (reliefs from Capua), 
and Schefold (Isis painting) add to the sub- 
ject of Roman Art covered in the first vol- 
ume. Other archaeological contributions 
range from relations of archaeology to oth- 
er scientific fields (J. L. Angel, C. Man- 
ning) to R. S. Stites use of Cochiti pottery 
to rediscover Greek glaze. A galaxy of 
specialists led by Sir John Beazley has con- 
tributed articles on vase painting. On an 
interesting new vase, published by G. Q. 
Giglioli, Herakles begins his dispute with 
miserable Old Age (Geras). Products of 
A. D. Trendall’s ‘‘Choephoroi Painter’’ have 
appeared so often in text books on Greek 
tragedy that philologists might like to know 
when and where they were made— 360-330 
B.C. and if not in darkest certainly not in 
brightest Lucania. 

Numismatic essays by A. R. Bellinger, 
G. Kleiner, and D. Raymond deal with 


Olynthus, Potidaea, and Macedonia. The 
late J. G. Milne writes interestingly on 
Greek commemorative ‘‘medallions.’’ As to 
Roman coins, C. H. V. Sutherland discusses 
Pax Augusti Perpetua and Tiberius, L. Voel- 
kel the procurator a rationibus as director 
of propaganda, and J. M. C. Toynbee, in a 
major article, the representations of Roma 
and Constantinopolis. 

Epigraphy is well represented, highly di- 
versified, and not confined to the section 
marked ‘‘Epigraphy.’’ J. Klaffenbach, B. 
D. Merritt, W. Peek (epigram on Salamis), 
A. W. Gomme, M. T. Mitsos, S. Dow, and 
J. H. Young contribute to the history of 
Athens and Sunion, U. Kahrstedt to that of 
Delphi, J. Keil, T. T. Duke, A. W. Wood- 
ward, and W. H. Buckler to that of Asia 
Minor. V. G. Kallipolitis and J. M. R. Cor- 
mack publish Macedonian inscriptions; M. 
N. Tod surveys Macedonian eras. A. Cal- 
derini provides a sample from his topo- 
graphical dictionary of Egypt. 

Greek history starts with Greek Land Ten- 
ure by G. Thomsen (Iliad 12:421). M. P. 
Nilsson writes on political propaganda in 
the sixth century. J. Treheux proves that 
offerings of the Hyperboreans continued to 
be received at Delos in the fourth cen- 
tury. For constitutional history there is H. 
Berve’s discussion of the legal position of 
the Deinomenidae, G. Daux on Amphicty- 
onic oath and Plataea and J. O. A. Larsen 
on the development of federations as exam- 
plified by the Achaean League. F. Hampl 
doubts Alexander’s plans for the conquest 
of the Western Mediterranean and a ‘‘broth- 
erhood of man’’; the latter is upheld by 
C. A. Robinson. 

In linguistics, F. Altheim contributes an 
interesting paper on rhotacism and history 
of early Italy. J. Whatmough comments on 
dialectal differences in Gaulish and J. W. 
Poultney on parra-parfa. 

H. C. Bell’s paper on abbreviations in 
papyri is important for all concerned with 
Greek texts. Greek literature has perhaps 
the greatest number of contributions. Pa- 
troni interprets Calypso and Nausicaa as 
Mediterranean goddesses and women. W. 
Schadewaldt comments brilliantly on Sap- 
pho’s Kleis ode and advocates an early 
date for Sappho. E. L. Highbarger presents 
a “unitarian’’ approach to Theognis. Pin- 
dar’s Nemean 3 and Pythian 4 are trans- 
lated by A. Taccone and H. P. Houghton 
respectively; S. Eitrem comments on 
phthonos in Pindar. W. H. Willis makes a 
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discovery in the first line of Sophokles’ 
Antigone. F. M. Wassermann summarizes 
recent research on man and god in Soph- 
okles’ Oedipus Coloneus and Euripides’ 
Bacchae. W. Marg writes on ‘‘self-assur- 
ance’ in Herodotus. There is much on 
Thucydides in various historical and epi- 
graphic articles; C. B. Welles adds an ap- 
praisal in the light of USA today. A. P. 
Dorjahn deals with a crux in Xenophon, 
Hellenica I11:4,31. O. Regenbogen lucidly 
explains the structure and contents of Hip- 
pocrates, De Victu Acutorum. P. Wilpert’s 
discussion of ontological elements in Phile- 
bos is the major paper on Plato M. An- 
dronikos comments on Plato’s city walls in 
the light of paideia and W. Kirk on the 
relevance of the settings in Protagoras and 
Phaidros. F. R. Walton, on Callimachus’ 
aition of Euthycles, has to do with the 
punishment of statues and the meaning of 
aliterios. E. G. Weltin writes on Origen and 
G. Downey on Procopius. Byzantine history 
profits from F. Délger’s comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the titles used by Byzantine 
emperors and by R. J. H. Jenkins’ discus- 
sion of Cyprus 699-965 A.D. 

Most of the articles concerned with Ro- 
man subjects are to some degree historical. 
Ch. Vellay reviews assorted descendants of 
Trojans. P. Fraccaro attributes the founda- 
tion of Forum Fulvii and Via Fulvia to M. 
Fulvius Flaccus, consul in 125 B.C. Carco- 
pino demolishes the dated Teucer graffitto 
from Glanun. H. T. Rowell (on Horace, 
Od. 3.5) shows that a captured Roman was 
a citizen until locked up in compound. W. 
McDermott comments on feminine nepos 
in Tacitus and Suetonius. E. Burck dis- 
covers equally pessimistic views of history 
in Tacitus and in Suetonius; R. S. Rogers 
views both of them ‘with extreme skep- 
tism’’ as historical sources. 

Leges sacratae are taken up by K. von 
Fritz. The fascinating legal problem of ap- 
peal from capital sentence is developed by 
A. H. M. Jones—under the Empire pro- 
consuls could sentence without appeal on 
offenses against statutory law. 

Pompey is re-estimated by W. E. Cald- 
well. H. V. Instinsky argues that Antony 
gave Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Cilicia to Cleo- 
patra in order to secure timber for Egyp- 
tian navy. V. Ehrenberg conjectures that a 
‘joint’ legate of Augustus and Tiberius was 
sent to settle trouble in Athens. A. W. Van 
Buren refers two Pompeian graffitti to Pop- 
paea Sabina. H. Bloch assigns the Forum 
Baths of Ostia to Gavius Maximus, prae- 
fectus praetorio under Antoninus Pius. H. 
Mattingly defends Macrinus and dates his 
Parthian war. 


Among the articles on religion and myth 
ology are notable contributions by H. J, 
Rose on the concept of ‘‘Heroes’’, C. Koch 
on religion of Vesta, B. L. Ullmann on 
Pecunia (Juvenal 1:113), F. Pfister on Zal- 
moxis of the Getae (Herodotus 4:93), and 
O. Weinreich on omina in Roman poets 
The Chimaera gets double-barrelled treat- 
ment—by A. Roes (Iranian origin) and J. J 
Dunbabin (form Assyro-Syrian: Bellerophon 
an Argive who went to Lycia in Mycenaean 
times). 

In the preceding notes, I have listed most 
of the articles of interest for students of 
Classical philology and history. There are 
others, on folk-lore, on the survival of Clas- 
sical traditions, on Lord Byron, and on 


Modern Greek. All in all, the Studies arf} 


not likely to be surpassed by any Festschrift 
in foreseeable future. 
Georce M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvard University 


Excavations at Olynthus: Part XIV. Terra 
cottas, Lamps, and Coins found in 1934 and 
1938. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 39) By Davi M. Ror 
INSON. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952. Pp. xx + 533, Plates 174. $25.00. 

ProFEsSOR RoBINSON indicates in his In 
troduction (v) that this is in all probability 
the final volume of Excavations at Olyr 
thus. Looking back over the whole series, 
comprising something like 4499 pages of 
text and 1902 illustrations, one must pay 
tribute to the devotion, perseverance, and 
wide learning lavished on it over the past 
quarter century. The author’s statement 
(vi) ‘‘I—feel it my duty to put all the ma 
terial before scholars’’ finds concrete ex 
pression in the massive documentation 
which he and his colleagues have prepared 

Chapter I of the volume under review 
pulls together the scattered publications of 
terracottas found in Macedonia and Thrace, 
in the hope that this may ‘“‘help solve the 
problem of the penetration of Greek cul 
ture into the Balkan Hinterland’’ (1). The 
finds, almost entirely from graves and no 
very numerous, would indicate that at least 
this facet of classical culture did not pene 
trate deeply or thoroughly. Illustrations 
and a map of the area would have been 
desirable additions here. 

Coming to the 442 terracottas uncovered 
at Olynthus in the last 2 seasons, Chapter 
II comprises ‘‘Summary and Statistics’’ and 
Chapter III a detailed catalogue. There are 
full references and comparisons with thos 
from earlier campaigns and from _ other 
Aegean sites. It is significant that less tha 


25% of all Olynthian terracottas came from 
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OLYNTHUS 


graves. With the possible exception of the 
Sphinx, none of the types seems to have 
had special chthonic significance. Probably 
some, especially the masks, were prima- 
rily votive and apotropaic. But it is difficult 
to draw a line between sacred and secular 
in this context (72, 73). The majority seem 
to have been made and bought to adorn 
the home. The suspension holes in the 
masks point to their being hung on the 
walls, and other types were probably placed 
on wooden shelves or cupboards in almost 
any room. A person’s favorite figurines 
may well have been later placed in his 
grave simply to comfort and amuse him 
in another life, as they had in this. 


There is also a chronological problem. 
When 6th century sculptural types are 
found in fair numbers in the 4th century 
houses or graves, it is hazardous to fall 
back on the heirloom explanation (78). A 
conservative taste, by no means necessar- 
ily religious in context, clearly dictated con- 
scious archaizing (cf. 101 for re-dating of 
seated females). Undoubtedly there was a 
thriving local industry at Olynthus, al- 
though the scattered find-spots of most of 
the 25 moulds is somewhat puzzling. They 
were presumably of local clay, but this 
does not prove that the inspiration or even 
the actual designs are to be attributed to 
Olynthian coroplasts. As Professor Robin- 
son concedes (189), there are various pos- 
sibilities with objects as relatively cheap, 
quickly made, and easy to transport as 
terracotta moulds. With a situation so fluid, 
one might question the assumptions behind 
a statement such as ‘‘the type is as much 
Olynthian as Boeotian or Rhodian”’ (71). 
The reference to the ‘‘subdued color of the 
figurines’’ (68) is somewhat at variance 
with “‘traces of the, sometimes, gaudy col- 
or applied’ (63). Perhaps there was a dif- 
ference in this respect depending on the 
type of figurine or the taste of the tech- 
nician, but the general impression one gets 
is a predilection for bright colors laid on 
pretty generously. 

Chapter IV contains a general descrip- 
tion and detailed catalogue of 163 lamps 
from Olynthus and 19 from Mecyberna. 
They fit satisfactorily into the classifica- 
tion system in Olynthus V, with 9 types 
ranging from early 6th to mid 4th century 
B.C. An interesting group of type VII with 
2 nozzles (one has 4) and a central loop 
handle for suspension ‘“‘have no parallel 


even in the Hellenistic period’’ (379). Near- 
ly all of this group were from obviously 
well-to-do homes. It is assumed that they 
developed from the earlier type with cen- 
tral socket ‘‘which perhaps were set on a 
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stand, although there are objections to this 
use of the socket’’ (379). Is it not possible 
that this earlier arrangement was likewise 
intended primarily for suspension? And in 
reference to the observation (347) ‘‘it would 
be interesting to know why ancient lamps 
were always so small,”’ it might be sug- 
gested that lamps of small capacity, even 
in larger numbers, would be less of a fire 
hazard in case of the accidental dropping 
or smashing of a single one. 


Professor Robinson discusses and cata- 
logues in Chapter V some 635 coins found 
in 1938. Only 22 are of silver. The new 
evidence supports the conclusions reached 
in Olynthus IX, and a new die combina- 
tion for the Chalcidic tetrobols is estab- 
lished. 

On pp. 465-509 there is a master con- 
cordance of all finds from the 4 campaigns, 
except for the metal objects which were 
similarly treated in Olynthus X. One can 
tell at a glance what was discovered in 
each room of each house, in every 
apotheke, alley, street, public building, and 
grave. Reference is also made to the pub- 
lication of each object in the Olynthus se- 
ries, This admirable feature cannot be too 
highly recommended. As the author says 
(465), ‘‘this is not the place for a detailed 
study—a prolonged study would undoubted- 
ly clarify many points of uncertainty in 
regard to ancient practices and in regard 
to the details of the destruction of Olyn- 
thus.”’ 

Olynthus stands as a crucial landmark 
between the classical and Hellenistic 
epochs. We owe Professor Robinson a deep 
debt of gratitude for giving us so complete 
an account of the varied treasures it has 
yielded. 

W. A. 


Univers:ty of Minnesota 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
BULLETIN 38 (1952-53). — (Winter: 539-558) 
Bernard N. Schilling, ‘“‘Thus Fought the 
Greeks.’’ This is an account of the way in 
which the author manages to teach Greek 
literature in translation by emphasizing its 
universal meaning, human appeal, and mag- 
nificence. The loss necessitated by reading 
in translation is made clear to the class so 
that the students will not deceive them- 
selves as to certain values they are miss- 
ing and will be inspired to study the original 
languages. The approach of the author in 
discussing the actual works read is that of 
generalization into theme and then relating 
the theme to contemporary experience. Few 
of the generalizations are new. WCG 
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Southern Section, CAMWS 


25-26-27 NOVEMBER 1954, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


OFFICERS 
Vivia Craic, Andrew Jackson H. S., Jacksonville, Fla. 
ARTHUR F. StTocKeER, University of Virginia 
Elected Member of Executive Committee ............ DoNNIs MarTIN, Winthrop College 
Thursday 
9:00 a.m. 
Registration: Doster Hall, University of Alabama 
9:45 a.m. 


1. Roman Law and States’ Rights 
David M. Key, Birmingham, Ala. 
2. Mythological References in Grand Opera 
Charles D. Perry, University of Alabama 
3. The Parson’s Mask 
Alfred P. Hamilton, Millsaps College 
4. An English Juvenal 
Charles R. Hart, Emory University 
Five Minute Intermission 
5. Heroes of the First Century, B.C., in Juvenal 
Robert E. Wolverton, University of Georgia 
6. The Individual in Early Greek Elegy 
H. Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt University 
7. Observations of Some Latin Classes, Here and Abroad 
Odessa Carter, Montgomery, Ala. 
8. The History, Philosophy, and Working of the Covington Latin School 
Rev. John A. Mueller, Covington (Ky.) Latin School 
9. The Memphis State College Latin Tournament 
Sheila Aden, Memphis State College 
2:15 p.m. 
1. A Study of Latin Widens a High School Student’s Horizon, illustrated 
Laura A. Discon, New Orleans, La. 
2. Kentucky Kernels 
Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort (Ky.) H. S. 
3. Political and Legal Implications of Horace, Sat. II, 1 
Laura Robinson, Southwestern at Memphis 
4. The Influence of Horace on Carcilaso de la Vega 
Charlotte Ludlum, Berea College 
Five Minute Intermission 
5. The Alexandreis Commentary and Education in the Late Middle Ages 
Marvin L. Colker, University of Virginia 
6. Pennis Homini Datis 
Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
7. Ovid Among the Tomians 
Evelyn L. Way, University of Mississippi 
8. Art and Propaganda in Ancient Greece, illustrated 
Henry S. Robinson, University of Oklahoma 
Evening 
‘“‘The Worship of the Contemporary”’ 
Marten ten Hoor, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Alabama 
Report on a 1954 Aegean Cruise (Illustrated), and on the International Classical 
Congress at Copenhagen 
David M. Robinson, University of Mississippi 
Friday 
9:00 a.m. 
1. Caesar’s Letters and Dispatches 
O. C. Peery, George Peabody College for Teachers 
2. The Development of the Aeneas Legend 
Robert Epes Jones, Randolph-Macon College 
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Recurrent Imagery in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid 
Francis Newton, Vanderbilt University 
4 4. The Greek Life as Revealed in the Argonautica 
"4 Leonard Latkovski, Bellarmine College 
q Five Minute Intermission 
az 5. Socrates and the Oracle at Delphi 
a A. D. Fraser, University of Virginia 
oe 6. The Athenian Archon in 525/4 B.C. 
: J. W. Alexander, University of Georgia 
7. Koopus from Homer to St. John 
4 George Redding, Georgetown College 
| Five Minute Intermission 
8. Notes toward a History of Roman Epicureanism 
C. L. Neudling, University of Arkansas 
‘i 9. The Classics in Roman Egypt 
‘@ William H. Willis, University of Mississippi 
q 10. Findings in the Arkansas Experiment in Tea thing 
Irma Shoffner, Shoffner, Arkansas 
11. The Latin Club, State and Local 
Mary E. Sullivan, So. Charleston (W. \a.) H. S. 
2:15 p.m. 
1. Some Needed Improvements in Elementary Latin Texts 
Rosco Brong, Lexington (Ky.) Baptist College 
2. Latin Streamlined for Beginners 
Irene Brown, Versailles (Ky.) H. S. 
3. Women in the Iliad 
f George J. Ryan, College of William and Mary 


a 4. Homer’s Use of the Simile in Speeches 
ij Mary F. Tenney, H. Sophie Newcomb College 
a Five Minute Intermission 


5. It Really Doesn’t Matter 
James S. Constantine, University of Virginia 
6. Ballet With a Purpose in Jesuit Colleges of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries 
Rev. Paul Callens, Loyola University 
7. Lucan’s Pompey 
Lynette Thompson, Florida State University 
8. Symbolic Figures from the Renaissance, illustrated 
Pauline Turnbull, Westhampton College 
9. Demonstration of ‘‘Latino,’’ a Latin Game 
Georgia Haley, Lenoir (N.C.) H. S. 
Evening 
“A Classical Education as Background for a Business Career” 
Charles T. McNary, Personnel and Public Relations Director, 
Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 
Presidential Address, ‘‘The Challenge to Classical Studies”’ 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Kentucky 
Saturday 


9:00 a.m. 
Business Meeting 
9:45 a.m. 
1. The Advancement of Culture 
Ernest C. Hassold, University of Louisville 
2. Cicero’s Relations With Pompey and Caesar as Revealed in Cicero’s Letters 
Wilber L. Carr, University of Kentucky 
3. Guest-Friendship in Greek Tragedy 
Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane University 
4. The Lyric Exchange in Aeschylus 
Ann Fleming Deagon, Furman University 
Five Minute Intermission 
5. The Epic Tradition in Sophocles 
Evelyn Guss, Maryville College 
6. The Gateway to the Hippolytus 
R. Y. Hathorn, Northwestern State College 
7. Nature Lore in Ammianus Marcellinus 
Robert N. Mooney, University of Kentucky 
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Another FIRST in the TUTOR series 


Third Semester 


“ULYSSES ”’ 


New sight reading filmstrips that 


@ AUTOMATICALLY CORRECT the pupil as he translates 
@ DRILL him in RECALL of the Latin BASIC STRUCTURAL PATTERNS 
@ keep him CONSTANTLY ORIENTED to the DEVELOPING THOUGHT 


complete story in six 75 frame strips 


$13.00 


created by Richard H. Walker 
Director, Latin Workshop 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Tutor That Never Tires, Inc., Bronxville, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 


ee 
Summer July-August, 1955 

The 1955 Summer Session of the Schooi of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 
direction of Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will run six weeks 
from approximately July 2nd to August 12th, depending upon sailing schedules. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favor- 
able. Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the 
preservation and display of the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to 
visit such important new excavations as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection 
of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to all students, and the cultural 
activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable 
accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may be obtained through 
the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material 
remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on 
study of the monuments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be 
constantly connected in the instruction with Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the 
great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. 
Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order to present a reasonably 
complete picture of the development. of Roman civilization from the origins to Constantine. 
Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian's Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, 
Ostia, and one or more Etruscan sites. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-four students. Application for admission must be 
received by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1955. Basic expenses in- 
cluding tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York and 
return may be estimated at $1,100. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional 
classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 
Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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